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TO 

pits  Ingal  Higl^ncss 

PRINCE    OF     WALES. 

Sir, 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
gracious  permission  accorded,  to  nie  by  your 
Royal  Highnesses  Illustrious  Parents,  to  offer 
to  you  the  first  Dedication  of  a  Literary 
Work  which,  I  believe,  your  Royal  Highness 
has  hitherto  received. 


Although   these  Versions   may  be   little 


VI  DEDICATION. 


worthy  of  such  distinguished  and  exalted 
Patronage,  yet  it  is  possible  that  by  means 
of  them  your  Royal  Highness  may  be  in- 
duced to  direct  a  closer  attention  to  the 
Works  of  a  Poet,  inferior  to  none  of  those 
great  names  which  illustrate  the  literature 
of  the  Augustan  Era, — Works  which  may 
be  studied  with  delight  and  instruction  by 
all  classes, — from  whose  pages  Prince  and 
Subject,  Rich  and  Poor,  may  derive  lessons 
of  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  virtue. 


The  higher  and  graver  lessons  of  Mo- 
rality, as  understood  by  a  Christian  com- 
munity, are  not,  indeed,  inculcated  by  our 
Author.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  doctrines 
of  Epicuinis,  both  in  principles  and  in  prac- 
tice; but  that  which  the  French  term  ^''La 
petite  morale  de  la  rzV,"  is  nowhere  more 
agreeably  taught,  and  many  transcendent 
passages   in   the  Works  of  Horace  and  his 
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contemporaries  might  be  cited,  which  seem 
almost  irradiated  by  the  light  of  Inspiration . 

That  your  Royal  Highness  may  long 
live  in  the  hearts  of  a  generous  Nation, 
which  hails  with  joy  and  thankfulness  your 
dawning  virtues,  is,  Sir,  the  sincere  prayer 
of 


Your  Royal  Highness's 


Faithful  and  Loyal  Servant, 


RAVENSWORTH. 


PREFACE. 


The  translation  of  Horace's  Odes  into  any 
modern  language  is  a  task  of  acknowledged 
difficulty  and  of  very  doubtful  success.  By 
many  the  attempt  has  been  considered  hope- 
less. The  famous  phrase  of  Petronius  Arbiter, 
"  Horatii  curiosa  felicitas,"  is  in  every  critic's 
mouth ;  and  the  more  we  study  that  elaborate 
and  unrivalled  felicity,  the  less  capable  we 
feel  of  reproducing  it  in  another  language. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  least  difficulty 
which  presents  itself  to  the  translator  of 
Horace's  Odes.  Abrupt  transitions,  concen- 
trated sententiousness,  obscure  and  remote 
allusions,  are  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
pages.     By  a  diligent  and  anxious  translator 
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the  abruptness  must  often  be  softened,  the 
sententiousness  often  diluted,  the  obscurities 
made  intelligible  ;  here  and  there  indelicacies 
must  be  veiled.  These  difficulties  have  pro- 
bably been  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  attempt 
many  more  competent  to  execute  it  than  the 
Author  of  the  present  work,  yet  these  diffi- 
culties are  not  all  insuperable.  The  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression  is  indeed  inimitable  and 
untranslateable,  and  a  multitude  of  passages 
will  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  terseness 
and  vigour  by  translation.  Who  can  trans- 
late into  verse  the  following  stanzas  without 
some  degree  of  expansion  and  circumlocution : 


<( 


Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis. 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus :  informes  hyemes  reducit 

Jupiter,  idem 

Summovet :  nou  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit :  quondam  citliara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.'^ 


In  this,   and   in  many  similar  passages, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiarities 
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of  language  and  the  necessary  use  of  the 
article  and  auxiliary  verbs,  which  offer  so 
great  an  impediment  to  the  Translator  in 
modern  tongues.  It  is  difficult  to  dance  in 
fetters,  and  when  the  limbs  are  too  closely 
cramped  the  fetters  must  be  in  some  degree 
relaxed. 

Something,  however,  may  be  done  when 
clothing  Horace  in  an  English  garb,  and 
something  I  hope  to  have  accomplished. 
True  poetry  may  be  transfused  from  one 
language  into  another ;  the  correct  meaning 
may  be  re-embodied ;  the  moral  colouring 
may  be  transferred ;  the  sly  joke  may  be 
relished  in  Englii^h  as  well  as  in  Latin ;  the 
wine-cup  may  again  flow  in  Claret  if  not  in 
Falernian  ;  and  the  heart  again  grow  warm 
with  the  accents  of  friendship  or  of  love. 
Some  of  our  greatest  poets  have  not  disdained 
this  task  of  translation ;  and  if  Dryden  has 
succeeded  in  his  magnificent  paraphrase  of 
the  *'Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,"  Milton, 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets  (with  all  respect 
be   it   spoken),   has  failed   in   his   "  Ode  to 
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Pyrrha."  The  version  is  indeed  executed 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  but  an  English 
lyrical  composition  without  the  graces  of 
rhyme,  has  little  to  recommend  it ;  and  he 
who  could  make  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  the 
following, — 


S( 


Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  gold^ 


seems  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in  his  Latin 
as  to  have  forgotten  at  the  moment  his 
English. 

This  failure  by  the  greatest  master  of  the 
English  language  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  imagine  it  possible  to  translate 
literally  that  same  "felicity  of  words"  already 
alluded  to ;  while  the  success  of  Dryden's 
paraphrase,  in  some  of  its  most  striking 
passages,  affords  a  better  model  for  imitation. 

This  justly  celebrated  effort  of  translation 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  since  I 
could  neither  hope  to  rival  it  by  any  perform- 
ance of  my  own,  nor  could  I  content  myself, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  producing  an  inferior 
version ;   and  yet  even  this   effort  is  by  no 
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meaus  perfect  as  a  translation.  The  fault  of 
too  redundant  paraphrase  may  fairly  be  im- 
puted to  it ;  and  numerous  passages  might 
be  cited,  redolent  indeed  of  Dryden,  but 
overpowering  the  simplicity  of  Horace.  Also 
when  he  writes  : — 

"  Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  MayoTy 
And  what  the  City  factions  dare. 
And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do, 
And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, — 
Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know ; " 

he  seems  for  the  moment  to  forget  Maecenas, 

"  Descended  of  an  ancient  line 
That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  swayed," 

and  to  remember  only  Lawrence,  earl  of 
Rochester,  to  whom  his  translation  is  in- 
scribed. Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  we 
reconcile  the  strange  anachronisms  in  these 
lines. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,'  which,  having  long 
been  the  only  complete  translation  of  our 
poet,  has  almost  acquired  the  dignity  of  an 
English  Classic.     To  Francis  must  undoubt- 
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edly  be  given  the  praise  of  having  faithfully 
rendered  the  meaning  of  his  author  ;  but  lie 
seems  to  me  very  deficient  in  the  poetical 
temperament  requisite  to  produce  a  translation 
that  can  be  read  with  pleasure.  Here  and 
there  some  good  lines  may  be  found,  but 
generally  his  versification  is  so  rugged,  and 
his  expressions  often  so  unrefined,  as.  to 
present  in  these  respects  a  most  unhappy 
contrast  to  his  poUshed  original : 

^'  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto^ 
Et  quocunque  volent  animmn  auditoris  agunto.'' 

Whether,  indeed,  I  may  have  succeeded 
better  than  my  predecessor,  the  judgment  of 
a  discerning  public  will  decide.  I  have  at 
least  not  hastily  or  carelessly  obtruded  these 
versions  on  its  notice,  nor  neglected  the 
precept  of  my  author  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry," 
having  laid  them  by  for  many  a  long  year 
before  venturing  into  print: — 

"  Si  quid  tameu  olini 
Scrii)seris5  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures 
Et  patris,  et  nostras^  nouumque  preniatur  in  annum." 
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XV 


In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
thanks  to  those  friends  in  particular  from 
whose  critical  acumen  I  hope  to  have  derived 
some  advantage,  as  I  have  certainly  received 
much  encouragement.  First  to  my  accom- 
plished relative,  the  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
than  whom  few  men  will  be  found  more 
competent  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  any 
classical  composition ;  secondly,  to  my  old 
and  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell, 
Rector  of  Stanhope ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  Ven. 
R.  C.  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne. 

To  the  criticisms  of  these  most  competent 
scholars  I  have  generally  deferred,  since  by 
such  deference  I  testify  the  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  their  favourable  opinions. 

Finally,  when  I  mention  that  in  this  work 
will  be  found  spirited  and  accurate  versions 
of  two  Odes  from  a  much  abler  pen  than 
mine,  I  feel  how  much  the  value  of  my  book 
will  be  enhanced  in  public  estimation  by 
these  examples  of  the  poetical  talent  of  that 
noble  and  accomplished  Earl,  whose  eloquent 
voice  is  so  often  heard  with  admiration  within 
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the  walls  of  Parliament.  In  these  versions 
he  has  overcome  many  diflSculties  with  his 
accustomed  felicity,  and  they  afford  a  pleasing 
proof  that  the  love  of  the  Muse  may  yet  be 
consistent  with  the  severer  labours  and  duties 
of  a  statesman. 
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PROGEMIUM 


AD  JUVENEM  ILLUSTRISSIMUM 


ALBERTUM, 


VALLIARUM   PRINCIPEM. 


Princeps  et  Haeres  triplicis  Imperi, 
Alberte,  claris  digne  Parentibus  ! 
Benigniori  suine  vultu 

Munera  non  humiHs  Camen». 

Mutata  quamvis  nee  nitido  ut  prius 
Deeora  serto,  spirat  adhue  Dea, 
Redditque  transmissos  ealores 
Angliaeae  rediviva  linguae. 


Horatianae  Musa  modes  lyrae 
Quae  rexit  olini,  nunc  tremula  manu 
Tentare  chordas  vult  easdem,  et 
Voce  nova  modulata  carmen, 
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AD  JUVENEM  ILLUSTRISSIMUM 


Mecum  frequenti  gaudet  adhuc  pede 
Montes  per  altos,  aut  nemus  invium 
Errare,  qua  campos  amicis 
Lambit  aquis  Alanus  feraces  : 

Mecumque  laudes  gestaque  fortiura 
Novit  viromm  concelebrare,  seu 
Quos  rumor  instantis  pencil,  et 
Fama  vocat  revolans  ad  Indos, 


Seu  qui  sub  oras  Cimmerii  maris 
Leto  quiescunt,  et  juvenum  recens 
Examen  Eois  timendum 

Gentibus,  et  Scythico  Tyranno. 

Videre  magnos  jam  videor  Duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Hostesque  fractos,  et  minatas 
Damna  Sebastopoli  carinas. 

Valete,  vanse  mentis  Imagines  ! 
Non  hsBC  jocosaB  conveniunt  lyrae. 
Alberte,  cantemus  juvent» 
Nos  hilares  potius  triumphos, 

Ac  Te  sequamur,  dum  prope  marginem 
Rheni  vagaris  sic  temere,  aut  pede 
Dum  scandis  audaci  ruinas 
Rupibus  impositas  tremendis. 
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Te  Spes,  et  albo  pura  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno,  Te  comitem  petunt 
Et  GratisB,  et  levis  Juventus, 
Te  Pudor,  et  Veneres  amoense. 

Te  Valliarum  terra  vocat  suum 
Montana  prisci  regna  Caractaci, 
Turresque/  queis  accepit  Haeres 
Signa  crucis,  titulosque  primes. 

Jam  nunc  lacertos  Scotia  porrigens 
Fovere  fido  Te  gremio  parat, 
Et  Grampiae  rupes  tuumque 
Nomen  amant  resonare  sylvae. 

Coronet  omnis  Te  juvenem  decor ! 
Et  cum  silebit  vaticinans  tuas 
Vox  nostra  virtutes,  fiitura 

Ssecula  Te  Dominum  celebrent. 


R. 


1  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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ODE  I. 


TO  WLffiCBNAS. 


Oh  thou,  whose  line  illustrious  springs 
From  old  Etruria's  hero  kings, 
Maecenas  !  patron  friend  and  guide, 
What  various  aims  mankind  divide  ! 
One  loves  to  drive,  with  scourge  and  rein, 
The  chariot  o'er  Olympiads  plain  ; 
And  when  his  glowing  axle  rolls 
In  triumph  past  successive  goals, 
The  palm  of  conquest  waving  near 
Lifts  him  beyond  this  nether  sphere. 
This  man  the  mob's  applause  can  raise 
To  rapture  by  their  fickle  praise : 
Another  covets  for  his  stores 
The  grain  of  Libya's  threshing-floors: — 
Him  who  expends  his  daily  toil 
In  plougliing  his  paternal  soil, 
No  prospects  of  unbounded  gain 
Can  tempt  upon  the  treacherous  main. 


LIBER   PRIMUS. 


ODE  I. 


AD  MJECENATEM. 


MiBCENAS,  atavis  edite  regibus, 
O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  ! 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olynipicum 
Collegisse  juvat ;  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis  palnuu^ue  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos  : 
Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 
Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus  ; 
Ulum,  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 
Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis, 
Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 
Numquam  dimoveas  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtouni  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
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The  merchant  on  th'  Icarian  seas 

Wind-bound  and  tost,  regrets  the  ease 

And  gardens  of  his  native  town  ; 

But  soon  once  more,  the  storm  o'erblown, 

Refits  his  shattered  fleet  and  braves, 

At  lucre's  call,  the  foaming  waves. 

The  sons  of  luxury  incline 

To  quaff  the  bowl  of  purple  wine, 

And  snatch  a  portion  of  the  day 

To  while  the  vacant  hours  away, 

Where  myrtles  shade  the  noontide  beam 

Beside  a  consecrated  stream. 

Many  of  sterner  mould  there  are 

Whom  camps  delight  and  horrid  war 

By  mothers  hated,  and  the  strain 

Of  clarions  on  the  battle-plain. 

The  hunter,  scorning  dull  repose, 

Pursues  his  game  through  wintry  snows. 

And  careless  of  his  tender  wife 

Expects  with  glee  the  dangerous  strife. 

Whether  his  bloodhounds  snuff  the  drag 

Of  timid  hind  or  antlered  stag. 

Or  the  rude  boar  hath  burst  his  net 

About  the  Marsian  coverts  set. 

Upon  my  learned  brows  be  shown, 

Envied  by  gods,  the  ivy  crown  ; 

To  me,  distinguished  from  the  throng. 

Cool  grots  and  shady  groves  belong. 


ODE  I.  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum 
Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 
Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 
Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 
Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquas  lene  caput  sacrae. 
Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 
Permixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matribus 
Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido 
Venator  tenerse  conjugis  immemor  ; 
Seu  visa  est  catuKs  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 
Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontium 
Dis  miscent  superis  ;  me  gelidum  nemus 
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Where  oft  the  Nymplis  and  Fauns  attend, 
If  but  her  pipe  Euterpe  lend, 
Nor  Polyhymnia  deny 
Her  harp  of  Lesbian  melody. 
So  to  the  stars  I  shall  aspire, 
By  thee  enrolled  among  the  lyric  quire. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  first  Ode  is  upon  Horace^s  favourite  subject, — viz. 
the  diversity  of  tastes  and  employments  in  human  life.  The 
same  tone  of  feeling  may  be  traced  in  the  first  Ode  of  the 
third  Book,  and  in  the  first  Satire,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
other  passages  of  his  writings.  In  fact,  he  is  never  weary 
of  moralising  upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal 
life,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  to 
make  the  best  of  such  vicissitudes  by  enjoying  the  present 
hour  while  he  can. 

R. 

Oct.  1835. 
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Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secemunt  populo  ;  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refiigit  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


^Jy 


^     y     "" 


J^' 


Cn^^"^  ODE  II. 


TO  AUGUSTUS  C^SAR. 


Enough  of  snow  and  hail  the  Sire 
Of  Gods  hath  caused  on  earth  to  fall, 

Darting  with  red  right  hand  his  fire 
At  Rome's  devoted  Capitol. 

The  trembling  nations  saw,  and  feared 
Lest  Pyrrha's  age  should  come  again. 

When  Proteus  drove  his  finny  herd 

To  mountains  merged  beneath  the  main. 

Then  fishes  struggled  'mid  the  boughs 
Where  late  the  wood-dove  built  her  nest. 

And  stags  upreared  their  antlered  brows 
Above  the  whekning  billow's  crest. 

We  saw  the  swollen  Tiber  whirled 
Back  from  the  steep  Etruscan  shore. 

Saw  columns  from  their  bases  hurled. 
And  Vesta's  temple  floated  o'er ; 


ODE  11. 


AD  AUGUSTUM  CiESAREM. 


Jam  satis  terns  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 
Terruit  urbem : 

Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret 
Seculum  Pyrrhaa  nova  monstra  questsB, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 
Visere  montes, 

Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fiierat  columbis ; 
Et  super)  ecto  pavidas  natarunt 
^quore  damaa. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis 
Templaque  Vestas  : 
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Avenging  thus  sad  Ilia's  woes 

Poured  forth  for  murdered  Caesar's  blood, 
While,  not  with  Jove's  consent,  he  flows 

O'er  his  left  bank  in  raging  flood.* 

Diminished  by  their  parents'  crime 
Our  youth  shall  hear  that  civil  strife 

Forgetting  hostile  Persia's  clime, 
At  Roman  bosoms  aimed  the  knife. 

What  God  in  our  distrest  affairs 
Shall  we  invoke  to  aid  the  State  ? 

How  shall  the  sacred  Virgin's  prayers 
Appease  obdurate  Vesta's  hate? 

Who  at  the  high  behest  of  Jove 
Shall  expiate  the  deed  of  blood  ? 

Descend,  Apollo,  from  above. 

Thy  radiance  veiled  in  silver  cloud ! 

Or  let  the  laughter-loving  Dame 

Whom  fluttering  Love  and  Mirth  embrace- 
Or,  satiate  with  his  cruel  game, 

Let  Mars  uphold  his  fainting  race : — 


*  The  version  of  this  stanza,  even  in  its  present  imperfect 
form,  was  a  matter  of  incredible  difficulty.  It  is  so  obscure 
in  the  original,  that  without  the  labour  of  commentators  it 
would  be  absolutely  unintelligible. 
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Ilise  dum  se  nimium  querent! 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa  (Jove  non  probante)  ux- 
-orius  amnis. 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 
Bara  juventus. 

Quern  vocet  divum  populus  mentis 
Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 
Carmina  Vestam  ? 

Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Jupiter  ?  tandem  venias,  precamur, 
Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 
Augur  Apollo. 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Eiycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circumvolat  et  Cupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes 
Respicis  auctor, 
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Mars,  whom  the  clash  of  sword  and  lance 
And  cries  of  savage  strife  delight, 

And  the  fierce  soldier's  fiery  glance 
Flashed  at  his  foeman  in  the  fight:— 

Or  like  a  youth  of  mortal  state, 

Winged  Son  of  Maia,  come  thou  down ; 

Avenger  thou  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Inheritor  of  Caesar's  crown ! 

Late  be  thy  parting  hence,  and  long 
Reign  o'er  the  country  of  thy  birth ! 

Nor  let  disgust  of  public  wrong 
Abridge  thy  destined  term  on  earth. 

Pursue  thy  mighty  triumphs  here. 
Be  called  our  Father  and  our  King  ; 

And  over  rebel  Media  bear 

The  Roman  Eagle's  conquering  wing. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  contains  many  fine  and  spirited  stanzas,  but 
the  meaning  here  and  there  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the 
adulation  of  Augustus  most  fulsome  and  extravagant.  To 
invest  the  Emperor  with  the  divine  attributes,  and  even 
personalities,  of  Apollo,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  in  suc- 
cession, seems  to  surpass  all  bounds  of  poetical  license  and 
courtly  adulation.  Yet  one  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  all  these  compliments  are  centred  in 
Augustus  in  the  two  concluding  stanzas. 

Dec.  1835. 
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Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo : 
Quem  juvat  clamor,  galeaeque  leves, 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 
Vultus  in  hostem. 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  almse 
Filius  MaisB,  patiens  vocari 
CsBsaris  iiltor : 

Serus  in  coBlum  redeas,  diuque 
Laatus  intersis  populo  Quirini : 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 
Ocior  aura 

Tollat!  hie  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hie  ames  dici  Pater  atque  Princeps : 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 
Te  duce,  Caesar. 


ODE  m. 


TO  THE  SHIP  WHICH  CARRIED  VIRGIL 

TO  GREECE. 


Thee  may  the  Goddess  Queen  of  Cyprus,  thee 

The  heavenly  twins  of  Leda  born, 
Protect  across  the  rollmg  sea 

From  fading  eve  to  rosy  morn ; 
And  thee  the  King  of  Tempests  guard 

From  sunken  rock  and  breaking  wave 
(All  winds  save  Zephyr  being  barred 

Within  his  mountain  cave). 
Fair  Ship !  that  bear'st  my  Virgil  o'er 
To  distant  Athens'  classic  shore, 
Preserve  him  to  his  longing  friends,  and  save 
My  soul's  far  dearer  half  from  an  untimely  grave. 

His  breast  was  surely  fortified 

With  triple  bars  of  oak  and  brass, 
Who  first  upon  the  stormy  tide 
Ventured  his  fragile  bark  to  guide, 
And  dared  the  distant  main  to  pass  ; 


ODE  III. 


AD  NAVEM  QUA  VEHEBATUR  VIRGILroS 
ATHENA8  PBOFICISCENS. 


Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenas,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  praeter  lapyga  : 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis ; 
Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 

Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meaa. 
nii  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus,  nee  timuit  prsecipitem  Africum 
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Nor  feared  the  rage  of  warring  winds 

Upturning  the  rebellious  seas, 
And  steered  through  nightly  mist  that  blinds 
To  mortal  ken  each  friendly  star, 
The  pilot's  beacon  from  afar, 

Arcturus  or  the  Pleiades. 
Him  could  no  forms  of  death  affright, 
Who  viewed  with  steadfast  heart  and  sight 

The  wallowing  monsters  of  the  ocean, 
And  watched  the  melancholy  night, 

While  winds  and  waves  in  wild  commotion 
Howled  round  th'  Acroceraunian  steep. 
Where  many  a  broken  keel  betrays  the  trea- 
cherous deep. 

In  vain  hath  God's  all-wise  decree 
Cleft  the  broad  earth  with  trackless  sea. 
If  ships  in  bold  defiance  driven 
Cross  the  dread  gulf  ordained  by  Heaven. 

Mankind,  stiU  eager  to  transgress, 
Rush  through  forbidden  wickedness  ; 

Prometheus'  daring  soul 
By  fraud  approached  the  beams  that  shone 
Around  great  Jove's  eternal  throne. 

And  fire  celestial  stole. 


I 
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Decertantem  Aquilonibus, 

Nee  tristes  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti ; 
Quo  non  arbiter  Adriae 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta. 
Quern  mortis  timuit  gradum, 

Qui  siceis  oeulis  monstra  natantia, 
Qui  vidit  mare  turbidum,  et 

Infames  scopulos,  Acrocerauuia  ? 
Necquicquam  Deus  abseidit 

Prudens  Oceano  dissoeiabifi 
Terras,  si  tamen  impiae 

Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 


D 
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Thence  sprang  a  ghastly  birth 
Of  torturing  Fiends  and  Furies — thence 
Red  Plague  and  spotted  Pestilence, 
Fierce  Fever  and  Consumption  dire, 
With  Destiny  herself  conspire 
To  vex  the  sorrowing  Earth  ; 
And  Death,  whose  step  was  mercifully  slow, 
Now  dogs  our  daily  path,  a  keen  and  watchfiil  foe. 

But  Daedalus  presumed  to  try 
New  paths  along  the  azure  sky, 

On  wiligs  to  man  denied, — 
The  labour  of  Alcmena's  son 
Burst  through  the  gates  of  Acheron, 

And  stemmed  the  Stygian  tide. 
How  shall  the  Thunderer  sleep,  or  how 
Relax  the  terrors  of  his  brow  ? 
Nought  seems  impossible  to  man  ! 
We  climb  high  heaven  itself,  and  scan 
With  bold  inquiry  the  mysterious  maze 
Of  God's  creation,  and  the  wondrous  ways 
(Albeit  immeasurable  to  human  span) 
Of  one  Almighty  Cause,  one  all-pervading  Plan. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Paraphrase  was  originally  addressed  to  the  good 
ship  Barham,  which  bore  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Italy  from  his 
native  land.     It  will,  probably,  be  criticised  as  too  redundant. 

Jan,  1831. 
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AuDAX  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 
Audax  lapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit : 
Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 

Subductum,  macies  et  nova  febrium 
Terns  incubuit  cohors, 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 
Leti  corripuit  gradum. 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis. 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est : 

Coelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  ;  neque 
Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 

Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fiilmina. 


ODE  IV. 


TO    SEXTIUS. 


Stern  Winter  leaves  our  southeru  sky, 
And  boats  whose  keels  had  long  lain  dry 

Are  launched  along  the  coast ; 
The  hind  forsakes  his  chimney-nook, 
And  cattle  browse  beside  the  brook, 

No  longer  white  with  frost. 

Now  Cytherea  leads  the  dance, 

And  by  the  quivering  moonbeam's  glance 

The  Nymphs  and  Graces'  quire 
With  step  alternate  brush  the  dew  ; 
While  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops'  crew 

Stir  up  their  smouldering  fire. 

'T  is  now  the  time  to  wreathe  our  brows 
With  woodland  myrtle's  glossy  boughs. 

Or  Earth's  expanding  flower  ; 
And  immolate  in  shady  groves 
The  lamb  or  kid  that  Faunus  loves. 

As  best  befits  the  hour. 


ODE  IV. 


AD  L.  SEXTIUM,  CONSULAREM. 


SoLViTUR  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinas  carinas  ; 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator 
igni, 
Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  chores  ducit  Venus  imminente 
Luna, 
Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiaa  decentes 
Alterno  terram   quatiunt   pede ;    dum    graves 
Cyclopum 
Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire 
myrto, 
Aut  flore  terras  quem  ferunt  solutsB. 
Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 
Seu  poscat  agna  sive  malit  haedo. 
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Death  with  the  same  impartial  tread 
Knocks  at  the  beggar's  lowly  shed, 

And  shakes  the  palace  gate ; 
Ah,  favoured  Sextius  !  life's  brief  sum 
Forbids  long  hope  of  days  to  come, 

And  warns  us  of  our  fate. 

The  Ghosts  in  story  famed  and  Night 
Shall  soon  oppress  thy  failing  sight, 

And  beckon  to  that  road. 
Whither  when  once  thy  steps  descend, 
All  earthly  joys  and  hopes  shall  end 

In  Pluto's  drear  abode. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  is  another  example  of  the  poet's  favourite  style  of 

moralising.     It  contains  a  singular  expression  in  the  seventh 

and  eighth  lines: — 

**  dum  graves  Cyclopum 
Viilcanus  ardens  urit  officinas." 

What  does  this  mean  ? 

Is  it  that  Vulcan,  ardent  in  his  love  for  his  spouse,  burns 
his  workshop  that  he  may  pursue  her  into  the  company  of  the 
Nymphs  and  Graces?  or  is  it  a  pleasant  irony  and  a  play 
upon  the  word  "ardens,"  meaning  that,  while  Cytherea  is 
thus  enjoying  herself,  this  ardent  husband  is  blowing  up  the 
fires  of  the  workshop  of  the  Cyclops? 

T  confess  myself  unable  to  resolve  this  question.  The 
commentators  in  general  seem  to  favour  the  latter  solution. 
I  have  sometimes  conjectured  a  possible  erratum  in  the  MSS., 
and  imagined  that  Horace  might  have  written  not  "  urit," 
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Pallida    mors    aequo    pulsat   pede   pauperum 
tabernas 
Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sexti, 
VitSB  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare 
longam. 
Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia ;  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nee    tenerum    Lycidan    mirabere,    quo    calet 
juventus 
Nunc  omnis,  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 

Observations  (continued). 

but  "  fugif' — meaning  that  Vulcan,  burning  with  love,  had 
deserted  his  shop.     Thus  in  another  Ode  we  find 

"  Quirinas 
Martis  equis  Acheronta/u^." 

But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  warranted  by  any  au- 
thority. The  word  "  visit"  seems  to  exist  in  some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts — "  urit"  has  given  rise  to  many  odd  s|)eculations 
of  the  conmientators.  One  "  learned  Theban,"  styled  Torren- 
tius,  has  imagined  that,  because  thunderstorms  are  frequent 
in  spring,  Vulcan  felt  obliged  to  be  doubly  active  in  forging 
thunderbolts,  lest  they  should  not  come  to  hand  when  Jove 
required !  And  the  erudite  "  Cruquius"  has  indulged  in  still 
more  recondite  speculations  as  to  the  meaning  of  *'  officinas," 
which  the  curious  reader  may  find  among  the  "variorum" 
notes.  —  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  abridged  and  generalised 
the  concluding  lines  of  this  pretty  Ode. 

3%,  1835. 


ODE  V. 


TO     PTBRHA. 


What  youth,  0  Pyrrha  !  blooming  fair, 
With  rose-twined  wreath  and  perfumed  hair, 
Woes  thee  beneath  yon  grotto's  shade, 

Urgent  in  prayer  and  amorous  glance? 
For  whom  dost  thou  thy  tresses  braid. 

Simple  in  thine  elegance  ? 
Alas !  full  soon  shall  he  deplore 

Thy  broken  faith,  thine  altered  mien  : 
Like  one  astonished  at  the  roar 
Of  breakers  on  a  leeward  shore, 

Whom  gentle  airs  and  skies  serene 
Had  tempted  on  the  treacherous  deep, 
So  he  thy  perfidy  shall  weep 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  fair  and  kind, 
But  dreams  not  of  the  shifting  wind. 


ODE  V. 


AD    PYRRHAM. 


Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urguet  odoribus 
Grato,  Pjrrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis  ?     Heu  quoties  fidem 
Mutatosque  deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  sequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 
Qui  nunc  te  fniitur  credulus  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis !     Miseri  quibus 
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Thrice  wretched  they,  deluded  and  betrayed, 
Who  trust  thy  glittering  smile  and  Siren  tongue ! 
I  have  escaped  the  shipwreck,  and  have  hung 
In  Neptune's  Fane  my  dripping  vest  displayed 
With  votive  tablet  on  his  altar  laid, 
Thanking  the  Sea-God  for  his  timely  aid. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  inimitable  Ode  has  been  rendered  famous  in  English 
literature  by  Milton's  version. 

At  the  risk  of  provoking  unfriendly  remarks  from  that 
class  of  critics  who  take  the  safe  course  of  founding  all  their 
approval  upon  acknowledged  excellence  and  authority,  I  must 
repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  Preface,  that  this  single 
eflfort  of  our  greatest  poet,  in  the  way  of  translation,  is  a 
failure. 

Dec,  1835. 
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Intentata  nites.     Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 
Vestimenta  maris  deo. 


ODE  VI. 


TO    AGRIPPA. 


Let  Varius  strike  the  sounding  string, 
And,  soaring  on  Mseonian  wing, 
The  pomp  of  victory  rehearse 
Ambitious  in  Homeric  verse, 
And  each  exploit  on  sea  or  land 
Achieved  by  thy  resistless  band. 
My  Muse,  Agrippa,  feebler  far, 
Shrinks  from  the  dire  turmoil  of  war  ; 
Nor  dares  Achilles'  wrath  to  sing, 
Nor  wise  Ulysses  wandering 
Ten  years  of  peril  on  the  brine, 
Nor  Phrygian  Pelops'  guilty  line. 
Humbly  she  leaves  to  other  lyres 
High  thoughts  that  kindle  Epic  fires. 
And  hesitates  with  conscious  shame 
To  tarnish  thine  and  Caesar's  fame. 


ODE  VI. 


AD    AGRIPPAM. 


ScRiBEBis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor,  Masonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  hsec  dicere,  nee  gravem 
PeleidsB  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 
Nee  eursus  duplieis  per  mare  Ulyssei, 

Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domum, 
Conamur,  tenues  grandia  ;  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrse  musa  potens  vetat 
Laudes  egregii  Csesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
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Who  may  describe  the  wild  alarms . 
Of  Mars  in  adamantine  arms  ? 
Or  sing  in  fitting  strain  and  just 
Of  Merion  black  with  Trojan  dust  ? 
Or  Diomed  in  combat  made 
A  match  for  Gods  by  Pallas'  aid  ? 
My  song  shall  be  the  feast  and  dance, 
Youth's  joy  and  maiden's  petulance, 
And  virgin's  warfare  who  assails 
Too  bold  advance  with  sharpened  nails, 
Whether  by  love  inflamed  or  free, 
Fickle  as  is  my  wont  to  be. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Greener  says,  that  in  this  Ode  Horace,  "  adhuc  Semi- 
Pompeianus,"  ingeniouslj  excuses  himself  from  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
that  he  should  write  an  heroic  poem  on  the  civil  war. 

Certainly  no  one  could  have  framed  a  more  graceful 
apology. 


Jan,  1836. 
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Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  ?  aut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigrum  Merionem  ?  aut  ope  Palladis 

Tydiden  Superis  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  praelia  virginum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur, 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves. 


ODE  VII. 


TO  MUNATIUS  PLANCUS. 

Let  others  Rhodes  or  Mitylene  praise, 
Or  Delphi  verdant  with  Apollo's  bays, 
^  Or  stately  Ephesus,  or  Corinth's  pride, 
Washed  by  th'  ^gean  and  th'  Ionian  tide, 
Or  Thebes  by  Bacchus  loved,  or  Tempe's  flowery 

side  : 
But  some  prefer  to  weave  the  olive  crown 
Amid  the  groves  of  chaste  Minerva's  town  ; 
While  some  in  Juno's  honour  celebrate 
Argos  for  horses  famed,  and  rich  Mycenae's  state. 
My  fancy  neither  Sparta  strikes,  nor  grain 
Abundant  waving  on  Larissa's  plain. 
Like  fair  Albunea's  Sybil-haunted  hall, 
By  rocky  Anio's  echoing  waterfall, 
And  Tibur's  orchards,  and  high  hanging  wood 
Reflected  gracefiil  in  the  whirling  flood. 
As  Notus  often  clears  the  sky,  nor  brings 
Perpetual  showers  upon  his  cloudy  wings, 
So,  Plancus,  wisely  taste  the  genial  bowl. 
Life's  latest  cares  and  labours  to  console, 


ODE  VII 


AD  MUNATIUM  PLANCUM,  CONSULAREM. 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

Aut  Epheson,  biinarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia,  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes,  aut  Thessala  Tempe  : 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactas  Palladis 
urbem 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare,  et 
Undique  decerptse  frondi  praeponere  olivam  : 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedsemon, 
Nee  tarn  Larissas  percussit  eampus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneas  resonantis, 
Et  praeceps  Anio  ac  Tibumi  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo 

Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
Pei*petuos  ;  sie  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mere  ;  sen  te  fulgentia  signis 


F 
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Whether  in  bannered  camps  thou  pass  the  day, 
Or  by  the  shady  stream  of  Tibur  stray. 
When  Teucer,  from  his  sire  and  country  driven, 
Sought  other  home  beneath  a  foreign  heaven, 
Bedewed  with  wine  he  gaily  bound  his  head 
With  poplar- wreath,  and  thus  at  parting  said, — 
"  O  friends  and  dear  companions,  we  proceed 
"  Where  Fortune,  kinder  than  my  sire,  may  lead ! 
"  With  Teucer's  auspices  and  Teucer's  care, 
"  Let  not  your  spirits  falter  or  despair ; 
"  For  Phoebus  promised  in  a  land  to  come 
^^  Another  Salamis,  a  second  home. 
"  Brave  comrades !  that  have  oft  endured  with 

me 
**•  Worse  ills  than  these,  before  we  tempt  the  sea 
"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,  your  goblets 

drain, 
"  To-morrow,   cheered   by   wine,  we'll  boldly 

plough  the  main  ! " 


OBSERVATIONS, 

Manutius  Plancus,  to  i«^hom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  being 
in  di:ifavour  with  Augustus  as  one  of  Pompey's  [>artv,  seems 
to  have  Ikvu  nuxiitating  a  voluntary  exile,  fnmi  which  Horace 
endeavours  to  ilissuade  him.  Yet,  by  the  example  of  Teucer 
in  similar  cinnunstauct^  he  evidently  intends  to  keep  up  his 
friend*s  spirits,  whatever  lot  may  befall  him. 
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Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  teuebit 
Tiburis  umbra  tui.    Teucer  Salamiiia  patremque 

Cum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyajo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vioxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos  ; 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente, 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque  : 
Nil    desperandum    Teucro    duce,    et    auspice 
Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas  : 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


ODE    VIII. 


TO  LYDIA. 


By  all  the  Gods  that  we  adore, 
Lydia,  tell  me,  I  implore. 
Why  thou  hastenest  to  destroy 
Sybaris,  that  impassioned  boy  ? 
Why  hates  he  now  the  dusty  plain. 
Patient  late  of  sun  and  rain  ? 
Why  in  military  pride 
Hath  he  ceased  with  friends  to  ride. 
And  why  apparelled  for  the  course 
Stands  in  stall  his  eager  horse  ? 
Why  cares  he  now  no  more  to  lave 
His  limbs  in  yellow  Tiber's  wave, 
And  shuns  the  oilfed  wrestler's  ring. 
Worse  than  the  viper's  venomed  sting  ? 
No  more  his  stalwart  shoulders  feel 
The  weighty  breastplate's  polished  steel ; 
No  more  he  proudly  vaunts  his  art 
With  whirling  quoit  or  whizzing  dart : 


ODE    VIII. 


AD  LYDIAM. 


Lydia  die,  per  omnes 

Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando 
Perdere  ?  cur  apricum 

Oderit  campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  ? 
Cur  neque  miKtaris 

Inter  sequales  equitat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  frsenis  ? 

Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere?  cur 
olivum 
Sanguine  viperino 

Cautius  vitat  ?  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis 
Brachia,  ssepe  diseo, 

Ssepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedite  ? 
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Why  skulks  he  thus,  like  Thetis'  boy, 
Far  from  the  fated  towers  of  Troy, 
For  fear  the  manly  garb  and  arms 
Should  hurry  him  to  War's  alarms  ? 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  suppose  Lydia  was  one  of  the  poet's  many  loves,  and 
her  fondness  for  a  youthful  rival  may  excuse  a  little  spite- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  which  is  apparent  in  his 
description  of  the  condition  to  which  she  has  reduced  Sybaris. 

Marchy  1836. 
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Quid  latety  ut  marinse 

Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Troj« 
Funera,  ne  virilis 

Cultus  in  cdBdem  et  Lycias  proriperet  ca- 
tervas? 


ODE  IX. 


TO  THALIARCHUS. 


See  how  the  storm-drifts  glimmer  white 
On  far  Soracte's  craggy  height, 

And  scarce  the  labouring  woods 
Sustain  th'  unwonted  load  of  snow, 
While  icy  fetters  in  their  flow 

Arrest  the  silent  floods  ! 

Oh,  Thaliarchus,  pile  up  higher 
The  blazing  logs  upon  the  fire. 

And  thaw  this  wintry  cold  ! 
Then  from  thy  cellar's  inmost  shrine 
Bring  freely  forth  thy  choicest  wine, 

In  jars  of  Sabine  mould  ! 

We'll  drink,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven, 
Whose  mandate  is  no  sooner  given 

To  calm  the  raging  seas, 
Than  straight  the  winds  have  ceased  to  pour 
Their  fury  on  the  sounding  shore — 

Have  ceased  to  rend  the  trees  ! 


ODE  IX. 


AD  THALIARCHUM. 

ViDES,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  eonstiteriut  aeuto. 


Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens :  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 


Permitte  divis  caetera  ;  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido 
Deproeliantes ;  nee  cupressi, 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  orni. 


(} 
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Ask  not  too  curiously  if  sorrow 
Perhaps  await  thee  on  the  morrow, 

But  each  successive  chance 
Convert  to  profit ;  nor  remove 
From  thy  young  heart  tlie  sweets  of  love, 

Nor  shun  the  festive  dance. 

But  while  morose  Old  Age  may  spare 
Thy  blooming  cheek  and  flowing  hair. 

Now  let  the  sunny  plain, 
Or  public  square  or  serenade, 
In  honour  of  some  blushing  maid, 

At  eve  be  sought  again. 

The  girl's  low  laugh,  by  which  we  trace 
The  secret  of  her  hiding-place. 

Delights  the  youthful  ear ; 
Nor  less  the  ring  or  bracelet  ta'en 
From  hands  that  struggle  but  to  feign. 

To  youthful  hearts  are  dear. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Whether  Thaliarchus  had  a  real  existence,  or  was  merely 
the  type  of  a  young  Roman  noble,  this  Ode  hath,  probably, 
been  an  universal  favourite  with  every  class  of  readers.  How 
often  has  the  sight  of  Mount  Soracte  in  its  wintry  garb 
recalled  the  opening  lines  to  the  Italian  traveller  ;  and  how 
many  have  applied  the  second  stanza  to  the  comforts  of  their 
own  fireside  !     The  easy  way  in  which  he  throws  off  care  in 
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Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere  ;  et 
Quern  sors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone ;  nee  dulees  amores 
Speme  puer,  neque  tu  ehoreas, 


Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.     Nune  et  campus,  et  arese, 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 
Composita  repetantur  hora : 


Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 


Observations  {continued). 

the  three  words  "  Permitte  divis  c»tera,"  and  the  innocent 
fascinations  of  jonth  referred  to  in  the  concluding  stanzas, 
all  combine  to  render  this  Ode  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
attractive  compositions  that  was  ever  condensed  into  so  small 
a  compass. 

March,  183«. 
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ODE  X. 


TO     MERCURY. 

0  Mercury,  great  Atlas'  son, 

Skilled  with  persuasive  voice  to  tame 
Fierce  men  from  savage  nature  won, 
To  leani  th'  arena's  gi-aceful  game ! 

1  sing  thee,  messenger  of  Jove, 

Inventor  of  the  tuneful  Ivre, 
Cunning  to  hide  whatever  thy  love 
Of  theft  and  frolic  may  acquire. 

At  thy  deceit  Apollo  smiled 

When  thou,  pretending  to  resign 
His  stolen  beeves,  a  roguish  child, 

Purloined  his  quiver  with  his  kine. 

Rich  Priam,  by  thy  guidance,  went 

From  Ilion's  gate,  past  watch  and  ward, 

To  stern  Achilles'  hostile  tent, 

Through  Grecian  fires  and  slumbering  guard. 


ODE  X. 


AD    MERCURIUM. 

Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus,  et  decorsB 
More  palaBstrse  : 

Te  canam,  magni  Jovis  et  deorum 
Nuntium,  curvseque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum,  quicquid  placuit,  jocoso 
Condere  fiirto. 

Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci 
Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 
Risit  Apollo. 

Quin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos, 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto, 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae 
Castra  fefellit. 
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Blest  spirits  to  th'  Elysian  grove 

Thou  dost  conduct  with  potent  spell, 

Pleasing  alike  to  Gods  above 
And  the  dark  Deities  of  Hell. 

Marchy  1836. 
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Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 
Gratus  et  imis. 


ODE  XI, 


TO    LEUCONOE. 


Seek  not  too  curiously  what  end 
The  Gods,  Leuconoe,  for  us  intend, 
Nor  strive  to  unravel  Fate's  decree 
By  aid  of  Babylonian  sorcery  ; 
Far  better  patiently  our  share 
Of  evil  and  of  good  to  bear, 
Whether  it  please  Almighty  Jove 

To  grant  us  length  of  life, 
Or  early  to  remove 

Our  being  from  this  world  of  strife, 
Soon  as  the  winter  winds  shall  cease  to  roar, 
And   dash   the   ocean -wave   upon   the   Tuscan 
shore. 
If  thou  art  wise,  let  lingering  hope 

Resign  her  place  to  present  mirth  : 
Fill  high  the  wine-cup,  freely  ope 
Each  source  of  happiness  on  earth  ! 
E'en  as  we  speak,  invidious  time  rolls  on, 
Catch,  catch  the  fleeting  hour,  ere  youth  and 
health  be  gone ! 


ODE  XI. 


AD  LEUCONOEN. 


Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi,  quern 

tibi 
Finem  Di  dederint,  Leuconoe  ;  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius,  quicquid  erit, 

pati ! 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum.    Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur,  fiigerit 

invida 
JEtSiSi    carpe   diem,   quam  minimum   credula 

postero. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  attempts  to  dissuade  Leuconoe  from  the  folly  of 
fortune-telling, — a  practice  still  much  in  vogue  with  modem 
Leuconoes.  He  concludes  with  his  usual  scrap  of  Epicurean 
philosophy. 

March,  1886. 


ODE  XII. 


TO    AUGUSTUS. 


What  chief  or  hero  wilt  thou  take, 

What  God,  O  Muse !  shall  be  thy  choice  ? 

Whose  name  may  swell  the  chords,  and  wake 
The  mountain  echo's  sportive  voice  ? 

Either  on  wooded  Helicon, 

Pindus  or  Haemus'  snowy  chain. 

Whose  trees  in  stately  dance  moved  on. 
To  Thracian  Orpheus'  vocal  strain ; 

He,  by  his  mother's  art,  delayed 
The  winds  and  waters  rushing  by ; 

While  listening  oaks  advanced  their  shade, 
Led  by  the  wondrous  melody. 

First  the  great  Parent  let  us  praise. 
Whom  Gods  and  men  alike  revere. 

Who  with  impartial  justice  sways 
The  world  and  all  this  nether  sphere ; 

Which  nought  produceth  to  be  named 

Of  paramount  or  equal  power. 
Yet  next  to  him  is  Pallas  famed 

For  Virtue's  and  for  Wisdom's  dower. 


ODE  xn. 


AD    AUGUSTUM. 


QuEM  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quern  deum?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 
Nomen  imago, 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo  ? 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutaB 
Orphea  silvsB, 

Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus,  celeresque  ventos  ; 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus. 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus  ?  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum  ; 
Qui  mare  et  terras,  variisque  mundum 
Temperat  horis : 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile,  aut  secundum. 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 
Pallas  honores. 
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Then,  Bacchus,  be  thy  glories  told, 
Triumphant  from  barbaric  war ; 

And  thine,  chaste  Huntress  of  the  wold, 
And  Phoebus'  shafts  and  beammg  car. 

Alcides  next,  and  Leda's  twins. 
Unmatched  for  each  Olympian  prize, 

Whose  silver  star  no  sooner  shines 
On  tossing  seas  and  storm-swept  skies, 

Than  straight  the  foamy  rocks  are  dry. 
The  winds  are  lulled,  clouds  flee  away  ; 

And  Ocean's  surge,  late  heaving  high, 
Lies  calm  beneath  the  sacred  ray. 

And  now  shall  Romulus  the  strain 
Exalt,  or  Tarquin's  regal  pride  ; 

Or  heaven-taught  Numa's  peaceful  reign, 
Or  Cato's  noble  suicide? 

Or  shall  the  grateful  poet  tell 

How  Paulus,  prodigal  of  life. 
Before  his  Punic  conqueror  fell. 

Not  unavenged  in  Cannae's  strife  ; 

Or  of  the  Scauri's  honoured  race. 
Or  Regulus,  the  self-consigned 

To  torture  rather  than  disgrace. 
Or  good  Fabricius'  simple  mind  ? 
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Proeliis  audax  neque  te  silebo 
Liber ;  et  saevis  inimica  virgo 
Belluis ;  nee  te,  metuende  certa 
Phoebe  sagitta. 

Dicam  et  Alciden,  puerosque  Ledae ; 
Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem :  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refiilsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor : 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 

Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis 
Nobile  letum. 


Regulum,  et  Scauros,  animaBque  magnae 
Prodigum,  Poeno  superante,  Paldum, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena, 
Fabriciumque. 
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Him  with  Camillus,  great  though  rude, 

And  Curius,  terrible  in  arms, 
Stem  Poverty  and  rustic  food 

Reared  warriors  on  their  native  farms. 

Marcellus'  fame  to  Heaven  aspires, 
Like  oaks  with  each  successive  year ; 

And,  like  the  moon,  mid  lesser  fires 
Resplendent  shines  the  Julian  star. 

O  Guardian  of  mankind  !  to  thee. 

Great  Jove,  from  Saturn  sprung,  be  given 

The  care  of  Caesar's  destiny  ! — 

He  reigns  on  earth,  and  thou  in  heaven. 

Whether  he  drive  the  Parthian  far 
From  Latium's  soil,  a  scattered  host. 

Or  urge  the  march  of  Roman  war 
To  India's  realm  and  China's  coast, — 

Thy  Viceroy  Caesar  rules  the  world  ! 

Thou  shak'st  Olympus  with  thy  nod  ! 
When  on  polluted  groves  are  hurled 

The  lightnings  of  an  angry  God. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  noble  Ode,  I  have  attempted  and  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  of  translating  stanza  for  stanza  in  a  space 
not  larger  than  the  original. 

One  stanza  alone  has  been  reluctantly  expanded  into 
two,  for  without  amplification  I  found  it  impossible  to  give 
its  proper  value.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  compelled 
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Hunc,  et  incomtis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum 
Sseva  paupertas,  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus. 

Crescit,  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo, 
Fama  Marcelli :  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores. 

Gentis  humanaB  pater  atque  custos, 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni 
Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 
Caasare  regnes. 

nie,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  or« 
Seras  et  Indos, 

Te  minor  latum  reget  s^uus  orbem : 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum  ; 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 
Fulmina  lucis. 

Obsebvations  (continued). 

to  fill  up  this  expansion  with  words  of  my  own, — a  liberty 
I  have  rarely  permitted  myself.  The  two  last  lines  of  this 
admirable  composition  strike  one  as  rather  a  feeble  con- 
clusion,— a  criticism  which  is  applicable  to  two  or  three 
other  instances  in  the  termination  of  an  Ode. 

Marchy  1836. 


ODE    XIIL 


TO  LYDIA. 


When  thou,  O  Lydia,  praisest  thus 
The  youthful  bloom  of  Telephus, 
His  rosy  neck  and  waxen  arms, 
What  jealousy  my  soul  alarms ! 
No  certam  form  my  thoughts  retain, — 
My  colour  flies,  then  comes  again  ; 
And  tears  that  rush  unbidden  prove 
The  pangs  of  unregarded  love. 
I  burn  to  see  thy  shoulders  white 
Deformed  by  his  intemperate  spite, 
Or  where  thy  lips  in  frenzied  joy 
Were  pressed  by  the  impassioned  boy. 
Oh,  dream  not,  Lydia,  that  such  love 
Constant  like  mine  can  ever  prove ! 
And  shun  that  sweet,  but  barb'rous  kiss. 
Which  Venus  steeps  in  treble  bliss. 
Thrice  happy  those  united  minds 
Whom  love  in  links  unbroken  binds, — 
Love  that  defies  each  fretful  breath — 
Love  that  can  only  end  with  death ! 

July  1836. 


ODE    XIIL 


AD  LYDIAM. 

Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia ;  vae  !  mcum 

Fervens  diflScili  bile  tumet  jecur. 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  sede  manet ;  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 
Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 

Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero 
Rixae ;  sive  puer  furens 

Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 
Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 

Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 
Laedentem  oscula,  quaa  Venus 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 
Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. 


ODE  XIV. 


TO    THE    REPUBLIC. 
{Paraphrase.) 

Ship  of  the  State,  beware  ! 
New  storms  around  thee  gather ; 

Tempestuous  seas  and  driving  gales, 
With  threatening  breakers,  warn  thee  rather 
To  anchor  firm  and  reef  thy  sails, 
Than  desperately  to  dare 
A  dangerous  strait  untried  before, 
While  adverse  wind  and  tide  assail  the  rocky 
shore. 

Queen  of  the  deep  !  the  blast 

Howls  in  the  northern  heaven ; 
Thy  splintered  yards  and  rocking  mast, 
Rent  sails  and  cordage  riven. 
The  imperious  wave  shall  scarce  withstand, 
When,  all  thy  moorings  broke,  thou  nearest  the 
fatal  strand. 


ODE  XIV. 


AD    REMPUBLICAM. 


O  Navis  !  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  ?  o !  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 


Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo, 
Antennaeque  gemant  ?  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
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In  this  thy  day  of  grief, 

Where  are  the  Gods  whom  thou 
May'st  call  to  thy  relief 
With  unavailing  vow  ? 
And  where  thine  ancient  fame, — 
And  where  the  terrors  of  thy  name  ? 
Daughter  of  the  Pontic  pine, 
An  empty  boast,  alas  !  is  thine  ; 
The  timid  mariner  no  more 
Will  trust  a  gilded  shell,  but  rotten  core : 
Beware !  lest  on  the  mud-beach  stranded  high, 
The   winds  and  waves  shall  mock  thy  fallen 
majesty. 

Oh,  thou,  for  whom  I  gave 

The  day  of  toil,  the  anxious  night, 

It  rests  with  me  to  crave 

That  Jove,  omnipotent  to  save, 
May  still  protect  the  right ! 

Avoid,  avoid  the  restless  seas, 
That  rage  and  eddy  round  the  shining  Cyclades. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In  spite  of  Quinctilian^s  authority,  certain  critics  insist 
that  this  celebrated  allegory  is  no  allegory  at  all,  but  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  address  to  a  real  ship  about  to  leave  port  on  a 
real  voyage.  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  Malim 
equidem  cum  Quinctiliano  errare,  quam  cum  istis  vera  sentire." 


Nov.  1838. 
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JEquor  ?  non  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea, 
Non  Di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo 
Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
Fidit :  tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 


Nuper  soUcitum  quse  mihi  tedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  s^uora  Cycladas. 


ODE  XV. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  NEREUS. 


As  o'er  the  seas  the  faithless  Phrygian  boy 
His  beauteous  partner  bore  to  Troy, 
The  winds  were  hushed,  and  from  the  main 
Prophetic  Nereus  sang  in  melancholy  strain: — 
"  Thou  bearest  her  home  in  evil  hour, 
"  Whom  to  recover,  Graecia's  power, 

"  Begfrt  with  sword  and  helm, 
"  To  break  thy  nuptials  shall  conspire, 
"  And  desolate  with  steel  and  fire 
"  Proud  Priam's  ancient  realm. 
"  Alas  !  what  troops  of  men  and  horse 
"  Unite  to  swell  the  invading  force  ! 
"  What  hosts  of  Trojan  heroes  slain 
"  Shall  rot  upon  Dardania's  plain  ! 
"  Indignant  Pallas  o'er  the  field 
"  Rattles    her   sounding    car,   and    shakes  her 
blazing  shield. 
"  Vainly  on  Venus'  care  relying, 

"  Thou  combest  thy  golden  hair ; 
"  And  warblest,  in  thy  chamber  lying, 
"  From  death  and  danger  meanly  flying, 
"  Love-ditties  to  the  fair. 


ODE  XV. 


NEREI  VATICINIUM. 


Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenan  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata.     Mala  ducis  avi  domum, 
Quam  multo  repetet  Grsecia  milite 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias, 

Et  regaum  Priami  vetus. 
Eheu,  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  fimera  Dardanse 
Genti !  jam  galeam  Pallas  et  segida 

Cumisque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Necquicquam,  Veneris  prsBsidio  ferox, 
Pectes  caesariem,  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides : 

Necquicquam  thalamo  graves 
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"  Oileus'  arrows,  winged  with  fate, 
"  May  seek  thee  now  in  vain, 

*  And  vengeance  for  awhile  may  wait, 
^  Yet  dust  and  gore  shall,  soon  or  late, 

"  Thy  locks  adulterous  stain. 
^  See,  Laertiades  comes  on, 
'  Thy  nation's  bane !     See  Merion, 

"  And  Nestor  shake  his  spear ! 

*  See  fearless  Teucer  join  the  course, 

*  And  Sthenelus  urge  his  foaming  horse, 
"  No  sluggish  charioteer ! 

*  And  Diomed,  with  dart  of  fire, 
^  Mightier  than  his  mighty  sire ! 

'  Whom,  panting,  like  the  stag  that  spies 
'  Li  dusk  the  tiger's  flaming  eyes, 

*  Thou  fliest,  regardless  of  thy  boast, 

*  Fidelity  and  honour  lost. 

^  Achilles'  wrath  shall  yet  delay 
'  To  Trojan  dames  the  fatal  day ; 

*  Those  hours  elapsed,  her  fanes  and  spires 

*  Shall  sink  enveloped  in  Achaian  fires." 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  prophecy  of  Nereus,  touching  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mark  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  a  warning  against  the  wickedness  of  plunging 
the  Roman  empire  into  a  civil  war.  The  plain  meaning, 
however,  is  sufficient  for  our  admiration  of  this  ingenious 
and  most  spirited  Ode. 

Dec,  1851. 
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Hastas,  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis,  strepitumque,  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem.     Tamen,  heu  !  serus  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  coUines. 
Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tusB 
Gentis,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urguent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer,  te  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnaa,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis, 
Non  auriga  piger.     Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.    ecce,  fiirit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides,  melior  patre : 
Quern  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor, 
Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu  ; 

Non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 
Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio, 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei : 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus 

Ignis  niacas  domos. 


ODE    XVI. 

{Imitation.) 

Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  line, 
Destroy,  destroy  the  fatal  page, 
Envenomed  by  a  lover's  rage  ; 
Commit  it  to  the  flames,  and  cast 
Its  ashes  to  the  driving  blast ! 

Not  Dindymene,  nor  the  shrine 
Of  Pythos  fiercer  shakes  its  priest, — 
Not  Bacchus  at  the  drunken  feast. 
Where  Corybantian  bands  excite 
The  guests  to  riot  and  to  fight. 

More  wildly  agitates  the  heart 
Than  rage,  which  neither  sword  can  tame, 
Nor  billowy  sea,  nor  cruel  flame. 
Nor  the  tremendous  voice  of  Jove 
In  awful  tumult  from  above. 

Prometheus,  when  he  chose  each  part, 
Ere  fi'om  his  hand  the  moulded  earth 
Rose  animate  to  perfect  birth. 
Engaged  the  lion  in  his  path. 
And  took  for  man  the  lion's  wrath. 


ODE    XVI. 


PAXIDONIA  AD  TYNDARIDEM. 

O  !  Matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior. 
Quern  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis  ;  sive  flamma, 
Sive  man  Ubet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit 
Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 
Non  Liber  asque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybantes  asra, 
Tristes  ut  irse :  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis,  nee  mare  naufragum. 
Nee  S8BVUS  ignis,  nee  tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  mens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 
Desectam,  et  insani  leonis 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
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Rage  wrought  Thyestes'  overthrow, 
And  cities,  mighty  in  their  time, 
Sad  record  bear  of  rage  and  crime, 
Which  laid  their  glories  desolate. 
When  hostile  armies,  in  their  hate. 

Drove  o'er  their  levelled  walls  the  plough, 
And  ruined  palaces  and  fanes 
Encumbered  the  deserted  plains. 
Calm  thou  thy  mind  !  and  if  ere  now 
To  me  youth's  fervour  and  the  glow 
Of  passion  in  my  swelling  veins 
Have  dictated  reproachful  strains. 

Henceforth  let  gentler  themes  employ 
My  heart  and  tongue :  whilst  thou,  serene. 
With  open  brow  and  placid  mien, 

Shalt  pass  thy  future  days  with  joy  ; 
Nor  poison  still  the  cup  of  life 
With  bitter  words  of  frequent  strife. 
But  bid  unjust  reproaches  cease. 
And  give  me  back  domestic  peace. 

Nov.  1830. 
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Ira  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimse 
Stetere  causae  cur  perirent 
Funditus,  imprimeretque  muris 
Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem ;  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor,  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Misit  furentem :  nunc  ego  mitibus 
Mutare  qusero  tristia ;  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  arnica 

Opprobriis,  animumque  reddas. 


ODE  XVII. 


TO    TYNDABIS. 


Oft  doth  the  nimble  Pan  exchange 
His  loved  Arcadia's  mountain  tange 
For  my  fair  villa's  calm  retreat, 
Where,  from  the  sultry  summer's  heat, 
Or  from  the  tempest's  ruder  shock, 
He  daily  guards  my  bearded  flock. 
There  do  my  goats  securely  rove 
Through  arbutus  and  chestnut-grove  ; 
My  kids  range  o'er  the  thyme-clad  scaurs, 
Nor  dread  the  ravenous  wolf  of  Mars, 
Nor  tremble  if,  perchance,  are  seen 
Gliding  along  the  serpents  green, 
When  in  his  pipe's  melodious  voice 
Ustica's  wave- worn  rocks  rejoice. 
The  Gods  protect  me,  and  inspire 
The  strain  that  thrills  upon  my  lyre  ; 
Then,  if  thou 'It  grace  my  home  awhile. 
Dear  Tyndaris,  with  thy  winning  smile. 
Shall  Plenty,  rich  in  rural  store. 
Her  choicest  fruits  around  thee  pour ; 


ODE  xvn. 


AD    TYNDABIDEM. 

Velox  amcenum  ssspe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  sestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti ; 
Nee  virides  metuunt  colubras, 
Nee  martiales  hsedulese  lupos  ; 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
Valles,  et  Ustic»  cubantis 
Levia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur  ;  IMus  pietas  mea 
Et  musa  cordi  est.  hie  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Runs  honorum  opulenta  comu. 
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While  from  the  world  sequestered  far, 
And  safe  from  Sinus'  scorching  star, 
Thou  It  sweetly  on  thy  Teian  string, 
Penelope  and  Circe  sing. 
And  here,  beneath  my  spreading  vine, 
Shalt  quaff  the  harmless  Lesbian  wine. 
And  a  far  happier  life  shalt  lead. 
From  dread  of  jealous  Cyrus  freed, 
Lest  with  intemperate  hand  he  tear 
The  chaplet  from  thy  golden  hair. 

G.  B. 

(Me  paulol^  recensente.) 
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Hie  in  reducta  valle  caniculse 
Vitabis  aestus,  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 
Penelopen  yitreamque  Circen. 
Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra ;  nee  Semeleius 
Cum  Marte  eonfundet  Thyoneus 
Prcelia ;  nee  metues  protervum 
Suspeeta  Cyrum^.pe  male  dispari 
Incontinentes  injiciat  manus, 
Et  scindat  haerentem  eoronam 
CrinibuSy  immeritamque  vestem» 


ODE    XVIII. 


TO  VARUS. 

O  Varus  !  be  the  vine  thy  favoured  tree 
Around  the  walls  of  fertile  Tivoli ; 
By  wine  alone  weak  mortals  gain  the  power 
To  banish  sorrow  from  each  fleeting  hour. 
For  who  of  war  or  poverty  complains, 
When  Bacchus  and  bright  Venus  warm  his  veins? 
But  that  discretion  mingle  with  the  bowl, 
And  bid  us  pause  ere  frenzy  shake  the  soul, 
The  Centaur's  outrage  at  the  bridal  feast, 
Wliere  lust  and  fury  fired  each  drunken  guest, 
And  barbarous  Thracians,  maddening  as  they 

share 
Th'  intemperate  orgies,  warn  us  to  beware  I 
Not  thus,  O  Bacchus  !  do  I  court  thy  power. 
Or  woo  thee  reeling  in  the  noontide  hour ; 
Keep  thy  profaner  rites  for  such  as  love 
The  mystic  gloom  of  Berecynthian  grove. 
Where  Self-Love  blindly  wends  his  devious  way, 
Vain-Glory  boastful  of  his  fancied  sway. 
And  Faith  that  learns  a  secret  only  to  betray. 

Jan,  1841. 


ODE    XVIII. 


AD  VARUM. 

NuLLAM,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  sevens  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Catili. 
Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  Deus  proposuit ;  neque 
Mordaces  aliter  difiugiunt  solicitudines. 
Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem 

crepat  ? 
Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens 

Venus  ? 
At  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi, 
Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 
Debellata :  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Evius  ; 
Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum 
Discemunt  avidi.    Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 
Invitum  quatiam  ;  nee  variis  obsita  frondibus 
Sub  divum  rapiam :  saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 
Comu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caBcus  Amor 

sui, 
Et  toUens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem, 
Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


ODE  XIX. 


TO    GLYCERA. 

The  cruel  Mother  of  the  Loves, 
And  Semele's  entrancing  boy, 

And  all-absorbing  Passion  moves 
My  mind  to  seek  forgotten  joy. 

Me  Glycera's  fair  image  warms, 

More  bright  than  polished  Parian  stone ; 
Me  the  maid's  yielding  coyness  charms, 

And  smiles  too  arch  to  look  upon, 

Venus  forsaking  Cyprus'  coast 
On  me  exerts  her  fiercest  might, 

Nor  lets  me  sing  of  Scythia's  host. 

Or  Parthian  squadron's  vengeful  flight. 

Then  let  the  turfen  altar  shine 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  grove. 

And  feed  the  flame  with  generous  wine, 
Thus  shall  the  Goddess  milder  prove. 

Dec.  1840. 


ODE  XIX. 


AD    GLYCERAM. 

Mater  sdBva  Cupidinum, 

Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer, 
Et  lasciva  licentia 

Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius: 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  Yultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 

Cyprum  deseruit;  nee  patitur  Scythas, 
Et  versis  animosum  equis 

Farthum  dicere,  nee  quae  nihil  attinent. 

Hie  vivum  mihi  cespitem,  hie 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite,  turaque 

Bimi  cum  patera  men: 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


ODE  XX. 


TO    MJECENAS. 


If  uninvited  thus  you  come, 
Maecenas,  to  your  Poet's  home, 
Expect,  dear  Knight,  no  better  fare 
Than  Sabine  wine  in  goblets  spare. 
Whose  vintage  dates  from  that  same  year, 
When,  in  the  Roman  theatre, 
The  plaudits  of  a  grateful  crowd 
To  greet  your  entrance,  sounded  loud 
O'er  Tiber's  banks,  and  echoing  ran 
Prolonged  across  the  Vatican. 
Yet,  come  !  and  with  you  bring  the  flask, 
Fresh  mantling  from  Calenian  cask  ; 
For  neither  do  Falernian  vines 
Contribute  to  my  stock  of  wines, 
Nor  Formian  hills  for  poets'  use 
Consent  to  yield  their  generous  juice. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

As  the  poet,  expecting  a  visit  from  Maecenas,  tells  him 
that  he  can  give  nothing  better  than  cheap  Sabine  wine 
"  a  Tordinaire,"  it  is  clear,  that  if  he  is  to  drink  the  Caecuban, 
or  Calenian,  he  (Maecenas)  must  bring  it  himself. 

Jan.  1840. 


ODE  XX. 


AD    MiECENATEM. 


Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis,  Gra&ca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatre 

Cum  tibi  plausus. 
Care  Maecenas  eques ;  ut  patemi 
Fluminis  ripse,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Csecubum,  et  praelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nee  Falemae 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 

Pocula  colles. 


ODE  XXI. 


TO  DIANA  AND  APOLLO. 

Ye  ViiKins,  sing  Diana's  name ! 

Ye  Boys,  Apollo's  glory  sing ! 
And  celebrate  Latona's  fame. 

Beloved  by  Heaven's  Almighty  King. 

Dian,  who  loves  the  limpid  floods. 
Which  Algidus'  deep  bosom  shields, 

The  gloom  of  Erymanthian  woods, 
The  verdure  of  the  Lycian  fields. 

Ye  Boys  !  let  Tempe's  flowery  vale, 
Let  Delos'  Isle  your  song  inspire  ! 

Hail  the  far-shootmg  Archer  !  hail 
The  God  that  strikes  the  golden  Ijnre  ! 

He,  gracious  to  his  suppliant's  prayer, 
Shall  drive  from  conquering  Caesar's  host 

The  curse  of  famine,  plague,  and  war. 
To  Persia's  realm  and  Britain's  coast. 

Jan.  1840. 


ODE  XXI. 


IN  DIANAM  ET  APOLLTNEM . 

DiANAM  tenersB  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium, 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  pemtus  Jovi. 

Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma, 
Qusecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymantbi 
Silvis,  aut  viridis  Cragi : 

Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus, 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis, 
Insignemque  pharetra 

Fratemaque  humerum  lyra. 

Hie  bellum  lacrimosum,  liic  miseram  famem 
Pestemque,  a  populo  et  principe  Caesare,  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos, 
Vestra  motus  aget  prece. 


ODE  XXII. 


TO  ARISTIUS  FUSCUS. 

The  virtuous  man,  whose  heart  within 
Harbours  no  thought  of  secret  sin, 
Needs  not  the  Moorish  archer's  craft, 
Nor  quiver  armed  with  venomed  shaft. 

Whether  his  weary  footsteps  go 
O'er  Alric's  sand  or  Scythia's  snow, 
Or  those  untrodden  wilds  explore 
By  famed  Hydaspes'  desert  shore. 

For  as  I  strolled  through  Tibur's  grove, 
And  sang  of  Lalage  and  love, 
Unarmed,  by  careless  fancy  led, 
A  savage  wolf  my  presence  fled. 

A  monster  of  such  giant  brood 
Ne'er  couched  in  Daunia's  tangled  wood. 
Nor  prowled  on  Juba's  arid  plains. 
Where  lions  toss  their  tawny  manes. 


ODE  XXII. 


AD  ARISTIUM  FUSCUM. 

Integeb  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusee,  pharetra : 

Sive  per  Sjn-tes  iter  aestuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vel  quse  loea  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 
Fugit  inermem. 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  sesculetis, 
Nee  Jubse  tellus  generat,  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 
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Place  me  within  that  frozen  zone, 
Upon  whose  fields  no  tree  is  groYm, 
Where  driving  clouds  and  tempests  drear 
Deform  the  melancholy  year ; 

Place  me  beneath  the  tropic  sun, 
Where  houseless  men  in  deserts  run, 
The  softly  speaking  Lalage, 
The  softly  smiling  still  for  me. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  suppose  that  of  all  the  Odes  of  Horace  this  has  been 
most  frequently  translated.  It  is  so  pretty,  so  easy  to  be 
understood,  so  short  and  so  expressive,  that  every  youthful 
poet  is  tempted  to  select  it  as  a  first  experiment.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  any  one  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  full 
sweetness  of  the  last  lines, — 

*'  Dulce  ridentem  Lolagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem." 

I  confess  my  own  failure,  which  is  the  more  humiliating, 
after  having  tried  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  for  twenty 
years. 

Nov.  1835. 
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Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  sestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mimdi  nebulae  malusque 
Jupiter  urguet ; 


Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
SoUs,  in  terra  domibus  negata; 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 


ODE    XXIII. 


TO  CHLOE. 

You  fly  me,  Chloe  !  like  a  vagrant  fawn, 
Tracing  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer 

Through  each  sequestered  path  and  mazy  lawn, 
While  woods  and  winds  excite  a  causeless  fear. 

4 

For  should  the  aspen  quiver  to  the  breeze, 
Or  the  green  lizards  rustle  in  the  brake, 

It  bounds  in  vague  alarm  among  the  trees, 
Its  heart-pulse  flutters  and  its  fibres  quake. 

Yet  not  as  tigers  do  I  follow  you. 

Or  Libyan  lion,  to  destroy  your  charms ; 

Then  cease  to  linger  in  a  mother's  view. 
And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover's  arms. 

Nov.  1830. 


ODE    XXIII. 


AD  CHLOEN. 

Vitas  hinnulco  me  sirailis,  Chloe, 
Qusercnti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siluse  metu. 

Nam  seu  mobilibus  veris  inhoiTuit 
Adventus  foliis,*  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 

Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  ut  aapera 
Gsetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor : 
Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

*  Although  Bentley's  conjectural  reading, 

"  Mobilibus  vepris  inhorroit 
Ad  ventum  foliis/' 

seems  a  great  improvement  upon  the  text,  it  is  after  all  only 
a  conjecture  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  "  veprw  "  can  be  used  for 
"  veprffi,"  of  which  noun  it  is  the  genitive  case. 


ODE    XXIV. 


TO  VIRGIL. 

What  shame  or  limit  shall  there  be 
To  grief  for  one  so  loved  as  he, 

Whose  friendship  still  we  crave ! 
Do  thou,  Melpomene,  inspire 
Such  mournful  strains  as  erst  thy  Sire 

To  thy  sweet  harpings  gave. 

Hath  then  the  hand  of  Death  opprest 
Quinctilius,  laid  in  endless  rest  ? 

To  whose  unblemished  mind 
Ingenuous  Shame,  and  Truth  sincere, 
And  Faith  akin  to  Justice,  ne'er 

A  parallel  shall  find. 

Full  many  a  fiiend  bewails  him  dead, 
But  bitterer  tears  by  none  are  shed, 

O  Virgil !  than  by  thee : 
Pious  in  vain,  thou  couldst  not  save 
Quinctilius  from  an  early  grave. 

Nor  soflen  Fate's  decree. 


ODE    XXIV. 


AD  VIRGILIUM. 


Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?  Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 
Yocem  cum  cithara  dedit 


Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urguet !  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 


Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit ; 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili. 
Tu  frustra  pius,  heu !  non  ita  creditum 
Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 


N 
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Though  sweeter  than  th'  Orphfean  lyre, 
Thy  strain  the  charm'd  oaks  should  ins 

To  dance  upon  the  sod, 
Yet  shall  his  life-blood  ne'er  again 
Reanimate  each  torpid  vein, 

Chilled  by  that  fatal  rod, 

With  which  the  infernal  Messenger, 
Unused  to  yield  and  deaf  to  prayer, 

Conducts  his  shadowy  flock : 
But  Patience  warns  us  to  endure 
The  evils  that  we  cannot  cure. 

And  soothes  the  stunning  shock. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Tho  sentiments  and  expressions  of  this  Ode,  in  which 
the  Poet  condoles  with  Virgil  for  the  loss  of  their  common 
friend,  Quinctilius  Vams,  are  most  affectionate  and  touching. 
After  enumerating  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  artfully 
glancing  at  VirgiPs  poetical  powers,  he  concludes  with  the 
trite  recommendation  of  patience  as  the  only  remedy  for  an 
unaToidable  misfortune,  "  Wliat  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured/' 

Jnly  1838. 
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Quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem  ; 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini, 
Quam  virga  semel  horrida, 


Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum !  sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
Quicquid  conigere  est  nefas. 


ODE    XXV. 


TO  LYDIA. 

Rabely,  Lydia,  rarely  now 

Do  the  wanton  striplings  knock 

At  your  latticed  window's  bow, 
Turn  the  hinge,  or  try  the  lock. 

To  its  threshold  cleaves  your  gate. 
Seldom  now  you  hear  the  plaint, 

"  Lydia,  pity  us  who  wait 

"  In  the  night  air,  shivering,  faint ! " 

Down  some  entry  bide  the  scorn 

Of  each  heedless  passer-by. 
Weeping  as  the  north  winds  mourn 

Through  the  bleak  and  moonless  sky. 

When  unbridled  passion's  fire, 

Rushing  like  a  summer  flood, 
With  the  sense  of  keen  desire 

Goads  your  heart  and  heats  your  blood. 


ODE    XXV. 


ADLTDIAM. 

Pabcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nee  tibi  somnos  adimunt ;  amatque 
Janua  limen, 

Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat 
Cardines :  audis  minus  et  minus  jam, 
Me  too  longas  pereunte  noctes, 
Lydia^  dormisf 

Inyicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu, 
Threcio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento ; 

Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor,  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
Sseviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum ; 
Non  sine  questu, 
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Weep  that  boys  in  blooming  spring 
Ivy  tendrils  love  to  bind, 

But  the  withered  myrtle  fling 
Careless  to  the  winter  wind. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

These  stanzas,  addressed  to  poor  Ljdia,  now  grown  old 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are  a  yery  spiteful  efiiision,  and 
may  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the  still  more  bitter 
Ode  to  Lyce  in  the  Fourth  Book. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  varying  the  language  of  the 
fourth  stanza,  which  in  the  Latin  is  gross  and  indelicate. 

Jan.  1841. 
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Lseta  quod  pubes  hedera  virenti 
Gaudeat  puUa  magis  atque  m3rrto  ; 
Aridas  frondes  Hiemis  sodali 
Dedicet  Euro. 


ODE  XXVI. 


TO  mjjIvs  lamia. 


I,  BY  the  Muses  loved,  consign 

To  winds  that  sweep  the  Cretan  brine, 

Corroding  cares  and  fears  unblest 

That  robbed  my  bosom  of  its  rest. 

Careless  am  I  what  monarch  reigns 

Supreme  o'er  Scythia's  frozen  plains, 

Or  whether  Tiridates'  sword 

Shall  yield  to  Parthia's  tjrrant  lord. 

Do  thou,  sweet  Muse !  whom  fountains  bright 

And  pure  Castalian  rills  delight, 

Weave  for  my  Lamia's  brow  the  crown 

Of  flowers  on  banks  Pierian  blown ; 

Without  thee  vain  is  all  renown. 

Then  let  me  give  to  deathless  fame 

The  honours  due  to  Lamia's  name, 

And  come,  ye  Choir  of  Sisters  nine, 

To  consecrate  this  song  of  mine ! 

Jan.  1840. 


ODE  XXVl. 


AD    JELIUM    LAMIAM. 

Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis,  queis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  oras, 
Quid  Tiridatem  terreat,  unice 
Securus.     0  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplei*  dulcis :  nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores :  hunc  fidibus  novis, 
Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


ODE  XXVII. 


TO  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

Let  savage  Thracians  disagree, 

And  threaten  o'er  their  wine ; 
Renounce  such  barbarous  practice,  ye 

That  would  be  firiends  of  mine, 
And  banish  from  the  genial  bowl 
All  menace  and  revilings  foul. 

To  this  bright  board  abhorrent  gleams 

The  Median  scymitar. 
And  all  intolerable  seems 

The  strife  of  wordy  war : 
0  foolish  boys,  your  clamour  cease, 
And  rest  upon  your  couch  in  peace  ! 

Will  ye  that  I  my  share  should  take 

Of  hot  Falernian  ?     Well, 
Then  let  Megilla's  brother  make 

A  friend  of  me,  and  tell 
What  amorous  wound  has  caused  his  smart. 
What  shaft  has  pierced  his  bleeding  heart  ? 


ODE    XXVIL 


AD  SODALES. 


Natis  in  usum  Isetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  est :  tollite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibite  rixis. 


Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces 
Immane  quantum  discrepat !   Impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 


Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falemi  ?  dicat  Opuntias 
Frater  Megillas  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 


ODE  xxvni. 


ARCHYTAS. 


"  Peace  to  thy  shade,  Archytas  ! — Thee, 
"  The  measurer  of  earth  and  sea, 
"  The  rite  unpaid  of  sprinkled  sand 
"  Confines  upon  the  Matine  strand. 
"  All  in  vain  thy  soaring  soul 
"  Surveyed  the  spheres  from  pole  to  pole, — 
"  All  in  vain  thine  eagle  eye 
"  Explored  the  bounds  of  earth  and  sky ; 
"  Fate  hath  stopped  thy  galley's  prow, 
"  Death  hath  laid  thy  triumphs  low  ! " 
"  Scomer,  cease  thy  gibing  breath  ! 
"  Who  hath  'scaped  the  dart  of  Death  ? 
"  Tithonus  borne  to  realms  above, 
"  Minos,  the  confidant  of  Jove, 
"  And  Pelops'  sire,  who  held  his  state 
"  With  Gods,  have  all  succumbed  to  Fate  ! 


ODE  xxvm. 


ARCHYTAS. 


Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  aren» 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum 

Munera :  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 

Pereurrisse  polum,  morituro ! 
Oeeidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  eon  viva  deorum ; 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras, 
Et  Jovis  areanis  Minos  admissus :  habentque 
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"  And  Orcus  holds  Panthoiis'  son, 

"  Descending  twice  to  Acheron ; 

"  Who,  though  his  body  once  he  gave 

"  To  moulder  in  a  Trojan  grave, 

"  Yet  bearing  witness  to  the  shield 

^^  His  arm  had  borne  in  battle-field, 

^^  Redeemed  from  Death's  dark  bonds  did  pass 

**  Into  the  great  Pythagoras, — 

"  No  mean  interpreter,  good  Youth, 

"  Methinks  of  Nature  and  of  Truth. 

"  All  who  now  enjoy  the  light 

"  Shall  sink  in  universal  night ; 

"  And  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 

"  Shall  travel  once  the  road  of  Death. 

"  The  sailor  rests  beneath  the  wave, 

"  The  soldier  in  a  blood-stained  grave, 

"  And  youth  and  age  commingled  join 

"  In  the  dark  realm  of  Proserpine. 

"  Me  too  Orion's  waning  star, 

"  And  Notus  in  his  cloudy  car, 

"  Swept  headlong  from  this  upper  world, 

"  Beneath  th'  Illyrian  billows  hurled. — 

"  But,  mariner,  forget  not  thou 

"  A  passing  tribute  to  bestow, 
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Tartara  Panthoiden,  itenim  Oreo 
Demissum;  quamvis  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae ; 

Judice  te,  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox, 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
Dant  alios  Furi»  torvo  spectacula  Marti : 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis. 
Mista  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera : 
nullum 

Saava  caput  Proserpina  ftigit. 
Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Ononis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 
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"  And  cast  upon  these  relics  cold 

"  A  particle  of  pious  mould ; 

"  Then  whatsoever  tempests  urge 

"  Thy  bark  along  th'  Hesperian  surge, 

"  Though  the  Venusian  forests  bend, 

"  To  thee  shall  Jove  and  Neptune  send 

^'  Rich  merchandise,  and  speed  thee  home 

^^  Unharmed  across  the  ocean  foam. 

"  Neglect  it,  and  in  future  time 

"  Thy  sons  shall  rue  their  father's  crime  ! 

"  Thyself,  perhaps,  some  change  awaits, 

"  Decreed  by  the  relentless  Fates, 

"  No  sacrifice  nor  holy  rite 

**  Shall  then  appease  my  wrathful  sprite. 

"  Give  me  the  symbol  of  a  grave, 

"  A  short  delay  is  all  I  crave  : 

"  God  speed  thee  then  by  wind  and  wave.'* 
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Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulain   dare :    sic,   quodcunque  minabitur 
Eurus 

Fluctibus  HesperiiSy  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae,  te  sospite ;  multaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  sequo 
Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram 
Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere?    Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis ; 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quanquam  festinas  (non  est  mora  longa)  licebit 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  wonderful  composition,  and  one 
which,  in  point  of  variety  and  ingenuity,  may  rank  with  any 
Ode  of  the  four  Books.  It  is  founded  upon  that  yery  ancient 
and  widely-diffused  belief,  that  the  rites  of  interment  may  be 
supplied  by  scattering  three  handfuls  of  dust  upon  the  un- 
buried  corpse ;  and  the  passing  mariner  is  implored  by  the 
shade  of  Archytas  not  to  neglect  this  indispensable  duty.  He 
is  promised  a  successful  voyage  in  case  of  his  compliance ;  he 
is  threatened  with  mischief  in  case  of  refusal. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  recent  publication  the 
account  of  a  perilous  journey  over  one  of  the  loftiest  passes  of 
the  Andes.  In  a  cave,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ascent,  the 
travellers  discovered  the  corpses  of  several  human  beings,  who, 
being  overtaken  by  storms,  had  perished  among  the  rocks. 
The  native  guides  religiously  performed  the  duty  solicited  by 
Archytas,  of  thrice  scattering  a  handful  of  dust  over  each 
corpse,  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  rites  of  interment ; 
showing  that  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  a  similar  sense 
is  found  to  exist  of  the  necessity  of  burial  and  the  efficacy  of 
its  substitute. 

In  this  Ode,  which  I  am  convinced  was  a  translation  or 
imitation  of  some  Greek  poem  now  lost,  the  genius  of 
Archytas  is  beautifully  sketched  in  the  opening  lines;  and 
the  reply  of  his  disembodied  spirit  abounds  with  remarkable 
illustrations  and  mysterious  allusions  to  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras. 

In  order  to  render  the  dialogue  more  intelligible,  I  have 
ventured  in  this  version  to  soften  the  extreme  abruptness  of 
the  transitions  in  the  original  text,  and  even  to  name  that 
great  philosopher,  who,  in  his  own  person,  pretended  to  be  a 
living  instance  of  the  metempsychosis. 

I  transcribe  the  story  from  the  fifteenth  Book  of  Ovid's 
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Observations  (continued). 

*'  Metamorphoses,"  which  I  find  is  also  cited  in  the  notes  of 
Francis's  version :  — 

(Pythjlgobas  loquUur,) 

**  Ipse  egOt  nam  memmi,  Trojani  tempore  belli 
Pantho'ides  Eaphorbus  eram,  oiii  pectore  quondam 
Hsesit  in  adverso  gravis  hasta  mmoris  Atridae. 
Gognovi  clypeom,  IsevsB  gestamina  nostrsB 
Nuper  Abantseis,  templo  Janonis,  in  Argis.'' 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  in  these  Latin  authors  the 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  so  mixed  up  with  the  wildest  fables  and  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  Heathen  Polytheism. 

In  support  of  my  belief  that  this  Ode  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  I  subjoin  a  sort  of  proof  by  inversion^ 
showing  how  naturally  the  first  six  lines  fall  into  correspond- 
ing Greek  metre, — an  example  which  I  owe  to  the  scholarship 
of  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley,  late  of  Eton  College, 
who  at  my  suggestion  has  favoured  me  with  these  lines,  for 
which  contribution  I  give  him  my  humble  but  hearty  thanks. 

When  we  consider  that  Archytas  was  a  Tarentine  by 
birth,  and  was  chosen  no  less  than  seven  times  to  be  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Greek  Republic,  nothing  can  be  more 
probable  than  that  the  melancholy  death  by  shipwreck  of 
80  distinguished  a  character  should  have  been  celebrated  by 
a  Tarentine  poet  in  Greek  verse,  of  which  Horace's  translation 
now  only  survives. 

ynt  n  text  tltKUtvv  Kafii^t$fA6v  "^»/1^0616 
fiM^    ixiynt  9fvim  tut^ecf  v-a^ti  fitvu  Mar/yiK* 

fitr^na-en,   tnirKUv  or    tfttXXts. 

Fd>,  1840. 


ODE  XXIX. 


TO  ICCIUS. 

Iccros,  thou  enviest  now  th'  Arabian's  gold, 

And  meditating  war  and  spoU 

'Gainst  Saba's  yet  unconquered  soil, 
Thou  forgest  fetters  for  the  Median  bold ; 

Tell  me  what  barbarian  maid, 
Tom  from  Sheikh  or  Emir  slain. 

All  in  graceful  weeds  arrayed, 
Captive  shall  attend  thy  train  ? 
What  youthful  page  of  beauty  rare. 
With  jewelled  vest  and  perfumed  hair, 
Skilled  with  paternal  bow  to  wing 
The  arrow  from  its  twanging  string, 
Like  Ganymede,  shall  offer  up 
The  sherbet  in  a  golden  cup  ? 

Who  aflter  this  shall  dare  deny 

That  streams  may  change  their  course, 

And  Tiber  from  the  main  run  dry. 
Remounting  to  his  source  ; 


ODE  XXIX. 


AD   ICCITJM. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis ;  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabse» 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas.     Quae  tibi  virginum, 
Sponso  necato,  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  patemo  ?  quis  neget  arduis 
Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus,  et  Tiberim  reverti ; 
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When  thou  who  promised  better  things  of  yore, 
With  noble  books  collected  from  all  parts, 

Desirest  to  exchange  such  classic  lore, 
Panaetian  volumes  and  Socratic  arts, 

For  helm,  and  spear,  and  shield,  the  soldier's 
store? 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  a  pleasant  banter  of  Horace  against  the  student 
taming  soldier.  The  pl^rase  "  horribili  Medo"  is  full  of  fun, 
but  I  durst  not  venture  it  in  English. 

I  wonder  if,  after  all,  Iccius  really  went  to  the  wars. 

Jan.  1840. 
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Cum  tu  coemtos  undique  nobiles 
Libros  Panseti,  Socraticam  et  domum, 
Mutare  loricis  Iberis, 

PoUicitus  meliora,  tendis  ? 


ODE  XXX. 


TO   VENUS. 

Oh,  Queen  of  Paphos !  Goddess  bright, 
Leave  thy  beloved  isles,  and  come 

Where  clouds  of  incense  thee  invite. 
To  Glycera's  congenial  home. 

Let  Cupid  with  thee  haste  and  bring 
The  Graces,  with  unfettered  zone, 

And  Mercury,  and  Nymphs  of  Spring, 
And  Youth  without  thee  dull  and  lone. 

Feb.  1841. 


ODE  XXX. 


AD    VENEREM. 

O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique, 
Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
Transfer  in  aedem. 

Fervidus  tecum  Puer,  et  solutis 
GratisB  zonis,  properentque  Nymphae, 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 


ODE  XXXL 


TO   APOLLO. 


What  doth  the  modest  Bard  require 
From  him,  the  Master  of  the  Lyre  ; 
Before  whose  consecrated  shrine 
He  pours  a  flood  of  generous  wine  ? 
He  asks  not  for  the  teeming  grain 
Gathered  in  rich  Sardinia's  plain  ; 
Nor  for  the  wealth  of  countless  flocks 
That  wander  o'er  Calabria's  rocks 
And  sunny  vales  ;  he  doth  not  sigh 
For  Indian  gold  or  ivory, 
Nor  for  those  fertile  pastures  crave, 
Which  Liris  cleaves  with  silent  wave. 

Let  those  on  whom  fair  Fortune  shines 
Prune  for  the  press  their  clustering  vines ; 
Let  the  rich  merchant  cheer  his  soul, 
And  drain  at  will  the  golden  bowl, 
Whilst  he  the  costly  draught  repairs 
With  barter  of  Sidonian  wares. 


ODE  XXXI. 


AD    APOLLINEM. 


Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?     Non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis ; 

Non  ffistuossB^grata  Calabriae 
Armenta ;  non  aurum,  aut  ebur  Indicum ; 
Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  tacitumus  amnis. 

Premant  Galena  falce,  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna,  vitem  ;  dives  et  aureis 
Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 
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Dear  to  the  Gods  himself,  for  he 
Hath  traversed  oft  th'  Atlantic  sea, 
In  calm  or  tempest  wont  to  roam, 
Yet  still  returning  scatheless  home. 

Be  mine  the  frugal  meal  and  brief, 
The  wholesome  mallow's  tender  leaf. 
The  berry  from  the  olive  hoar, 
The  endive  gathered  at  my  door ; 
Son  of  Latona,  grant  to  me 
Health  and  my  mind's  integrity  ; 
Enjoyment  of  my  little  store, 
Without  a  wayward  wish  for  more ; 
Age  not  unhonoured,  slow  decline. 
And  daily  converse  with  the  Nine ! 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  beautiful  version  was  contributed  by  my  venerable 
and  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  Rector  of  Stanhope, 
to  whose  excellent  judgment  and  most  friendly  criticisms  I 
am  greatly  indebted  for  many  emendations  in  the  progress  of 
this  work. 
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Dis  cams  ipsis  ;  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 
Impune.     Me  pascant  olivsB, 
Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvse. 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  Integra 
Cum  mente  ;  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem. 


ODE    XXXIL 


TO  HIS  LYRE. 

Awake,  my  Lyre  !  if  e*er  we  played 
Sweet  music  in  the  twilight  shade 
That  may  outlive  our  time,  again 
Commemorate  the  Latian  strain, 

First  by  the  Lesbian  minstrel  sung, 
Who,  fierce  in  combat,  yet  among 
His  feats  of  arms,  or  while  he  wore 
His  shattered  galley  to  the  shore, 

Still  sang  of  Bacchus  and  the  joy 
Of  Venus,  with  her  blooming  boy. 
The  Muse,  and  dark-eyed  Lycus'  hair 
Luxuriant  on  his  shoulders  bare. 

Oh,  Lyre  !  delight  of  gods  above. 
And  welcome  to  the  courts  of  Jove ; 
Sweet  balm  of  human  toil  and  pain. 
Thee  may  I  ne'er  invoke  in  vain  ! 

Feb.  1841. 


ODE   XXXII. 


AD   LYRAM. 

PoscmuB,     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  amium 
Yivat  et  plures  :  age,  die  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen, 

Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi ; 
Qui  ferox  beUo,  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 
Littore  navim, 

Liberum  et  Musas,  Veneremque  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat, 
Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 
Crine  decorum. 

O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cumque  salve 
Rite  vocanti. 


ODE  xxxm. 

TO    ALBIUS    TIBULLUS. 

Oh,  cease,  Tibullus  !  cease  to  mourn 

For  her  who  pays  thy  love  with  scorn, 

Nor  wail  in  elegiac  strain 

That  younger  hearts  such  prize  should  gain ; 

For  Cyrus  fair  Lycoris  bums, 

While  Pholoe  from  Cyrus  turns  ; 

For  sooner  shall  the  tender  lambs 

Desert  for  wolves  their  bleating  dams, 

Than  Pholoe  shall  endure  the  vows 

Which  his  adulterous  heart  bestows. 

But  such  is  Venus,  whose  delight 

It  is  strange  tempers  to  unite. 

And  different  forms  and  minds  to  sway 

Beneath  her  yoke  in  ciniel  play. 

Me,  whom  a  worthier  damsel  sought, 

Young  Myrtale  to  bondage  brought, 

A  nymph,  capricious  as  the  breeze 

That  skims  the  Hadriatic  seas, 

And  wilder  than  the  billows  tost 

On  steep  Calabria's  winding  coast. 

Jan,  1841. 


ODE  xxxni. 

AD    ALBIUM    TIBULLUM, 

ALBiy  ne  doleas  plus  nimio,  memor 
Immitis  GlycersB ;  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  prseniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida 
Cyri  torret  amor ;  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Declinat  Pholoen  :  sed  prius  Appulis 

Jungentur  capreae  lupis, 
Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compende  Myrtale 
Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Adriae 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


ODE  XXXIV. 


I  WHO  of  late  but  rarely  trod 
With  careless  step  the  path  of  God, 

Am  now  constrained  perforce 
To  leave  a  speculative  track, 
And  thread  the  maze  of  error  back 

In  a  repentant  course. 

For  Jove,  who  oft  in  storm  hath  rent 
With  forked  fires  the  firmament, 

Through  the  serene  hath  driven 
His  flaming  steeds  and  rattling  yoke. 
And  cleft  with  crashing  thunderstroke 

Th*  unclouded  arch  of  Heaven. 

The  brute  earth  quakes,  overcome  with  dread, 
Old  Ocean  shrinks  within  his  bed, 

The  heights  of  Atlas  nod  ; 
The  shades  that  throng  the  Stygian  stream 
Confess  with  awe  the  power  supreme 

Of  an  avenging  God. 


ODE  XXXIV. 

Parous  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 


Cogor  relictos  :  namque  Diespiter, 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  cumim  ; 


Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina, 
Quo  Stjrx,  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari 
Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.     Valet  ima  sununis 
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His  sovereign  pleasure  can  abase 
The  proud,  and  can  the  humble  place 

In  posts  of  power  and  trust ; 
The  mandate  His,  when  giddy  chance 
Appear  our  fortunes  to  advance, 

Or  crumble  them  to  dust. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  remarkable  Ode,  Horace  records  his  conversion 
from  a  careless  life  to  a  sense  of  religious  duty  bj  having 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  serene 
and  cloudless  sky.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  fall  of  an 
aerolite  or  meteoric  stone. 

A  near  relative  of  mine,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,  told  me  that  he  witnessed  a  similar  occurrence  in 
Italy  on  a  journey  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  took  place  in  a  perfectly  serene  sky,  and  a 
bolt,  "  un  fulmine,"  as  the  Italians  termed  it,  fell  close  to  the 
road  within  a  short  distance.  On  examining  the  spot  the 
ground  was  ploughed  up,  and  the  stone  (if  stone  it  were) 
had  probably  buried  itself  beneath  the  surface,  which  was  still 
smoking. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these  marvellous  productions 
have  been  precipitated  to  the  earth  of  a  prodigious  size. 
Their  existence  and  peculiar  formation  are  still  a  problem  to 
philosophers. 


1840. 
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Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens  :  hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 
Sustulit ;  hie  posuisse  gaudet. 


ODE    XXXV. 


TO  FOBTUNE. 


Dbead  Goddess,   that  in  Antium  hold'st  thy 
seat, 
Potent  to  abase  the  proud,  exalt  the  low, 
And  to  convert  the  triumph  s  passing  show 
To  mockery,  disappointment,  and  defeat ! 
The  anxious  husbandman  to  thee 

Appeals  for  sunshine  or  for  shower ; 
And  tossing  on  th'  Icarian  sea, 

Th'  adventurous  merchant  oft  invokes  thy 
power. 
Thee  the  fierce  Dacian  and  the  nomade  hosts 

Encamped  in  Scythian  deserts,  fear ; 
And  states  and  cities  and  proud  Latium's  coasts. 

And  mothers  of  barbarian  kings  revere. 
And  tyrants  tremble  when  thy  name  they  hear. 
Lest  with  injurious  blow  thou  thrust 
The  shapely  column  to  the  dust, 


ODE  XXXV. 


AD    FORTUNAM. 

O  DIVA,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  fiineribus  triumphos  : 
Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece 
Runs  colonus  ;  te  dominam  sequoris, 
Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequens 


8 
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And  rouse  the  slumbering  people  with  th*  alarms 
Of  that  tumultuous  call,  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !" 
Before  thee  Destiny  holds  on  her  course, 
Bearing  aloft  the  emblems  of  her  force  ; 
The  massive  nails  to  clinch  her  purpose  dread, 
The  wedge  and  rivet  firm,  and  molten  lead. 
But  Hope  and  Faith  with  snowy  robes,  attend 
Thy   steps,   oh  Fortune !    nor  renounce  their 

friend, 
Although  with  vesture  changed  thou  quit  the 

door, 
Where  Wealth  and  Power  thy  parting  steps 
deplore. 

Not  so  the  fickle  vulgar ;  they 
With  sycophants  and  harlots  fly, 

Unskilled  to  bear  the  yoke,  nor  stay 
Till  the  last  flagon  s  dregs  are  dry. 
Oh,  Goddess  !  favour  with  benignant  smile 
Great  Caesar's  march  to  Britain's  distant  Isle, 
And  save  the  flower  of  Roman  Youth  afar 
Engaged  in  Eastern  spoil  and  Indian  war. 
Alas,  our  country  shames  us  !  we  are  stained 

With  civil  conflict  and  our  brother's  blood ! 
From  what  in  this  hard  age  have  we  refrained  ? 

What  sins  avoided,  or  what  vice  withstood  ? 
Have  youth  upon  their  actions  kept  a  guard 
Through  godly  fear,  or  fanes  and  altars  spared  ? 
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Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 
Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 
Te  semper  anteit  serva  Necessitas, 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  aliena ;  nee  severus 

Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum. 
Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  ;  nee  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 
At  vulgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro 
Perjura  cedit :  diffugiunt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici, 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos,  et  juvenum  recens 
Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  !  citatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
JEtSLQ  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 
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Oh,  Fortune,  save  us  !  and  thine  aid  afford 
To  sharpen  once  again  our  blunted  sword 
Against  the  Scythian's  tribe,  and  rebel  Arab's 
horde. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  invocation  to  Fortune  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to 
haye  been  written  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Legions  in  Gaul  under  the  command  of  Quinc- 
tilius  Varus.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  date  of 
that  event  with  the  probable  date  of  this  Ode,  or  even  with 
the  existence  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  grand  composition,  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  of  the  long  Alcaic  Odes,  I  have  in  translation 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  a  regular  stanza,  for  which  license 
I  may  plead  Dryden's  example. 

This  Ode  contains  one  passage  of  extreme  difficulty,  viz. 
the  picture  of  Fate  or  Destiny  ;  the  "  s«eva  Necessitas,"  who 
goes  before  Fortune,  bearing  in  her  brazen  hand  certain  mys- 
terious symbols,  of  which  the  meaning  is  uncertain.  Are 
they  to  be  viewed  as  instruments  of  punishment  for  those 
who,  having  abused  the  good  gifts  of  Fortune,  are  overtaken 
by  Destiny,  or  are  they  merely  symbols  of  fixity  and  imchange- 
able  durability?  The  latter  interpretation  seems  to  be  fa- 
voured by  a  passage  in  the  24th  Ode,  Book  iii. : — 

*'  Si  tigit  adamantinos 
Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos ; " 

and,  therefore,  after  much  reflection,  I  have  adopted  it ;  but 
even  in  this  instance  the  precise  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure. 
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Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?     O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum. 


Observations  (continued). 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  Roman  laws  used  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  Forum.     Hence, — 

**  Fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixit." — ^n,  lib.  vi.  L  622. 
**•  He  passed  and  revoked  laws  for  a  bribe." 

Jan.  1840. 


ODE  XXXVL 


THE  RETURN  OF  PLOTIUS  NUMIDA. 

Now  let  US  haste  with  sacrifice, 

And  with  the  minstrel's  jocund  train, 

To  thank  the  guardian  Deities 
That  Numida  returns  from  Spain. 

Who,  dear  to  many  friends,  with  none 
More  gladly  shares  the  fond  embrace, 

Than  with  that  sweet  and  cherished  one. 
Of  noble  Lamia's  ancient  race. 

Remembering  how,  in  childhood  nurst. 
They  grew  together,  till  the  time 

When  each  attained  the  toga  first. 
In  all  the  promise  of  his  prime. 

Be  this  day  calendered  with  white, 
And  let  the  wine-jar  prompt  afford 

Its  purple  stream,  and  dancers  light 
Wheel  swiftly  round  the  joyous  board. 


ODE  XXXVI. 


AD  PLOTIUM  NUMIDAM. 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare,  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  NumidsB  deos ; 

Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 
Cans  multa  sodalibus, 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 
Quam  dulci  Lamise,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
Mutatseque  simul  togse. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota ; 
Neu  promt»  modus  amphorae, 

Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum  ; 
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And  at  the  feast,  where  roses  blend 
Their  fragrance  with  the  lily's  snow, 

Let  lovely  Damalis  contend 

With  Bassus  in  the  bumper's  flow. 

All  eyes  on  Damalis  are  fixed  ; 

But  she  the  closer  shall  entwine 
Her  last  new  love,  like  ivy  mixed 

With  tendrils  of  the  clustering  vine. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  an  affectionate  and  cordial  greeting  to  his  friend 
Plotius  Numida  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  It  is 
probable  he  was  one  of  Pompcy's  party,  recalled  from  exile  by 
the  clemency  of  Augustus. 

Feb,  1841. 
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Neu  multi  Damalis  men 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide ; 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae, 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 
Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  oculos ;  nee  Damalis  novo 
Divelletur  adultero, 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior. 


ODE  xxxvn. 

TO    HIS    COMPAKIOKS. 
(The  Fall  of  Cleopatra,) 

'T  IS  now  our  time  to  drink,  and  beat 
The  ground  with  merry  feet ; 

And  deck  the  proud  abodes 

Of  Rome's  presiding  Gods 
With  laurel  garlands,  and  with  offerings  meet ! 
One  hardly  dared  to  broach  the  cask, 
Or  till  with  generous  wine  the  flask, 
So  long  as  that  Egyptian  Queen, 
Led  by  her  paramour,  was  seen 
To  plot  the  Koman  Empire's  fall, 
And  ruin  to  the  Capitol. 
She,  with  her  base  degenerate  crew, 

All  unreflectuig  in  her  hate, 
1  lad  dared  revive  such  hopes  anew, 

Witli  Fortune's  cup  intoxicate  ! 
But  siHui  they  vanished.     Actiiun  s  bay 
IWhold  her  miguish  and  dismay, 
When  st wring  }>iu>t  in  full  retreat. 
She  left  in  thunos  her  scattortHl  fleet. 


ODE   XXXVII. 


AD  SODALES. 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Fulsanda  tellus ;  nunc  Saliaribus 
Omare  pulvinar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 

Antehac  nefas  depromere  Csecubum 
Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Kegina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat, 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 
Ebria.     Sed  minuit  furorem 

Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus ; 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 
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And,  lo !  great  CsBsar  from  his  deck 

Urges  his  rowers  to  the  chase, 
Where  saved  alone  amid  the  wreck, 

The  Queen  bewildered  flies  apace ; 
As  through  the  clouds  in  middle  air 

The  falcon  pounces  on  the  dove ; 
Or  Thracian  hunters  drive  the  hare 

Trembling  through  Haemonia's  grove ; 
So  thought  our  leader  to  secure  his  spoil. 
And  bear  her  off  in  chains  to  far  Italians  soil. 

But  she  whose  spirit  proud  and  high 

Eefused  to  brook  indignity. 

No  womanly  alarm  betrayed 

At  dagger's  point  and  gleaming  blade ; 

Nor  sought  the  covert  of  the  coast 

For  refuge  when  the  day  was  lost ; 

But  with  unruffled  visage  dared 

Her  ruined  palace  to  regard  ; 

And  fearless  clasped  that  fatal  worm 
Whose  subtle  venom  did  defile 

Her  royal  blood  and  glorious  form. 
Sovereign  o'er  all  the  realms  of  Nile  ! 

Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death  ! 
And  choosing  rather  to  resign  her  breath 
Than  live  the  prize  of  her  victorious  foe, 
And  grace  in  gilded  bonds  a  Roman  triumph's 
show. 
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Redegit  in  yeros  timores 
Csesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 

Remis  adurgens  (accipiter  velut 
Molles  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
HsemoniaB)  daret  ut  catenis 

Fatale  monstrum,  quse  generosius 
Perire  quserens  nee  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem,  nee  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  oras  : 

Ansa  et  jaeentem  yisere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Traetare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum  j 

Deliberata  morte  ferocior : 
Ssevis  Libumis  scilicet  invidens 
Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  muUer  triumpho. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

This  glorious  Ode  is  a  song  of  trimnph  for  the  &11  of 
Cleopatra.  If  the  poet  libels  the  memory  of  that  dissolute 
but  high-spirited  qneen,  when  he  talks  of  her  '*  Mentem 
lymphatam  Mareotico/*  he  does  justice  to  her  heroism  and 
courage  in  the  concluding  stanzas. 

Subjoined  is  another  more  regular  and  probably  far  better 
version,  by  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Derbt. 

Feb.  1841. 


Drink  we  now,  and  dancing  round, 
Press  with  footsteps  free  the  ground  ; 
Pour  we  now  the  rosy  wine, 
And,  in  honour  of  the  Gknis, 
Comrades,  in  their  own  abodes 
Pile  we  the  banquet  on  each  holy  shrine. 

Sin  it  were  ere  now  to  pour 
Forth  the  cellar's  generous  store  ; 
While  the  haughty  Queen  of  Nile, 
With  her  base  and  scurvy  crew. 
Dared  unbridled  to  pursue 
Wild  hopes,  and  drunk  with  Fortune's  favouring  smile, 

Madly  dreamed  the  Capitol 
Soon  should  totter  to  its  fall, 
And  the  Empire's  self  should  die  ; 
But  her  spirit  quailed  awhile, 
When  of  all  the  ships  of  Nile 
From  Rome's  avenging  fires  scarce  one  could  fly. 
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Then  assailed  her  stricken  soul 
Frenzied  with  the  wassail  bowl 
Terrors  true,  and  wild  despair, 
When  (as  falcon  from  above 
Pounces  on  the  timorous  dove, 
Or  hunters  chase  o^er  Harmon's  snow  the  hare) 

Oar  and  sail  incessant  plying, 
As  he  marked  her  galleys  flying, 
Caesar  urged  her  headlong  race  : 
Deeming  that  his  wondrous  prize 
Soon  should  gladden  Roman  eyes. 
And  bound  in  chains  his  haughty  triimiph  grace. 

Nobly  she  to  death  resigned, 
Not  with  woman's  shrinking  mind, 
Gazed  upon  the  deadly  knife ; 
Nor  within  some  friendly  creek 
Basely  lurking,  did  she  seek 
To  save  from  death  a  now  dishonoured  life. 

On  her  prostrate  Citadel 
Dared  her  dauntless  eye  to  dwell : 
Firm  of  purpose,  calm  she  stood. 
Holding  with  unflinching  grasp 
To  her  breast  applied  the  asp. 
Whose  venom  dire  she  drank  through  all  her  blood. 

Sternly  resolute  she  died  ; 
Nor  could  stoop  her  royal  pride. 
That,  reserved  to  swell  a  show, 
She  a  Woman  and  a  Queen, 
Should  be  led  like  captive  mean 
Through  streets  of  Rome  to  grace  her  conquering  foe. 

The  ExRii  op  Derby.  /  ^-   ^ 


./  . 


ODE    XXXVIIL 


TO  HIS  SLAVE. 


I  HATE  these  Persian  fopperies,  oh,  Boy ! 

These  artificial  gar  Jds  I  contemn ; 
Forbear  for  such  vain  purpose  to  destroy 

The  last  sweet  rose  that  lingers  on  his  stem. 

I  will  not  that  such  task  employ  thee,  save 
The  glossy  myrde's  shnple  sprig  to  twine ; 

Nor  shall  the  myrtle  misbecome  my  slave 
Nor  me,  reclined  beneath  the  spreading  vine. 


I    '   3f? 


ODE    XXXVIII. 


AD  MINISTRUM. 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
Displicent  nexae  pliilyra  coronae  : 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Simplici  myrto  nihU  adlabores 
Sedulus,  euro  :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta 
Vite  bibenteni. 


BOOK    II. 


ODE  I. 


TO  ASINIUS  POLLIO. 


The  civil  conflicts  from  Metellus'  time, 
The  cause  of  war,  its  conduct,  and  its  crime  ; 
The  sport  of  Fortune,  and  the  ill  that  springs 
From  the  false  friendships  of  intriguing  kings. 
And  arms  yet  red  with  unatoncd  gore 
(A  task  of  perilous  chance)  you  ponder  o'er, 
And  walk  on  fires  that  smoulder  'neath  a  crust 
Of  cinders  hardly  cool,  and  treacherous  dust. 
Yet  for  awhile  your  varied  labour  close. 
And  give  the  Tragic  Muse  a  brief  repose  ; 
Conclude  th'  historian's  oflSce  first,  and  then, 
Oh,  Pollio  !  seek  the  theatre  again. 
Thou  to  the  trembling  culprit  justly  dear, 
Whose  voice  deliberating  Senates  hear ; 
To  whom  of  late  Dalmatian  triumphs  spread 
Unfading  laurels  round  your  honoured  head. 
Lo !  as  we  read  our  ears  now  seem  to  thrill 
With  clanging  trumpets,  or  with  bugles  shrill ; 
And  now  the  flashing  armour  checks  the  course 
Of  charging  chivalry  and  panting  horse. 


LIJBER   SECUNDUS. 


ODE  I. 

AD  C.  ASINIUM  POLLIONEM. 

MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ludumque  Fortunae,  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arrna 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
PericulossB  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas  ;  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
Paulum  severae  Musas  Tragoediae 
Desit  theatris  ;  mox,  ubi  publicas 
Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 
Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis, 
Et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae ; 
Cui  laurus  aetemos  honores 
Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures ;  jam  litui  strepunt ; 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 
Terret  equos  equitumque  vultus. 
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The  shadows  now  of  mighty  leaders  rise, 
Soiled  with  no  shameful  dust  before  our  eyes ; 
We  see  the  world  and  every  foe  subdued, 
All  save  indomitable  Cato's  mood. 
Juno,  and  whatsoever  Gods  that  late 
Had  grieved  in  vain  for  conquered  Afnc's  fate, 
Behold  with  joy  the  sacrifices  made 
Of  Roman  victims  to  Jugurtha's  shade. 
How  many  a  gaping  grave,  how  many  a  plain 
Made  fat  with  corpses  of  the  Latian  slain, 
Bear  witness  to  these  fatal  wars,  and  speed 
News  of  Hesperia's  ruin  to  the  Mede. 
What  river  can  be  named  whose  peaceful  banks 
Have  never  known  the  shock  of  hostile  ranks  ? 
What  seas  are  not  incarnadined  ?  what  shore 
Is  yet  unstained  by  floods  of  Roman  gore  ? 
But  hush,  presumptuous  Muse !  nor  here  prolong 
The  mournful  burthen  of  the  Cean  song ; 
Come,  modulate  with  me  a  lighter  stave. 
Reclined  within  some  Dionaean*  cave. 

*  Dionaean,  dedicated  to  Dione  or  Venus. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Asinius  Pollio,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  was,  it 
seems,  an  Historian  and  a  Poet.  Horace  spoke  truly  when 
he  warned  his  friend  of  the  dangerous  task  he  had  under- 
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Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos ; 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta, 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
Juno,  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior 
Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure,  victorum  nepotes 
Rettulit  inferias  Jugurthae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia 
Testatur,  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperise  sonitum  ruin»  ? 
Qui  gurges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 
Non  decoloravere  caedes  ? 
Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 
Sed  ne,  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis, 
Ceae  retractes  munera  naeniae ; 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 
Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro. 


Observations  (continued). 

taken,  '^  PericalosaB  plenum  opus  alese,"  in  writing  the  history 
of  such  recent  events. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  the  civil  wars  are  alluded  to  with 
great  power  and  feeling.  The  gravity  of  the  subject  may, 
perhaps,  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  a  translation  in  heroic 
verse. 


Aprily  1841. 


ODE  II. 


TO  CRISPUS  SALLUSTIUS. 

The  ore  hath  neither  grace  nor  worth 
When  hid  within  the  greedy  earth, 
Oh,  Crispus  !  hating  wealth  alone, 
Save  when  in  temperate  use  'tis  shown. 

Let  Proculeius'  generous  name 
Survive  to  everlasting  fame. 
Who  paid  with  more  than  father's  care 
Twice  told  his  needy  brethren's  share. 


To  curb  an  avaricious  soul, 
Demands  a  more  severe  control 
Than  all  the  lands  of  Southern  Spain, 
With  Carthage  and  the  Libyan  plain. 

Dropsy,  by  self-indulgence  nurst. 
Can  ne'er  allay  its  victim's  thirst, 
Until  the  fever's  cause  be  known, 
And  languor  from  the  system  flown. 


ODE  II. 


AD  C.  SALLUSTIUM  CRISPUM. 


NuLLUS  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamiue 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperate 
Splendeat  usu. 


Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi : 
nium  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
Fama  superstes. 

Latins  regnes  avidnm  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterqne  Poenus 
Serviat  nni. 


Crescit  indnlgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
Nee  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fugerit  venis,  et  aquosus  albo 
Corpore  languor. 
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Virtue,  despising  vulgar  fame, 
Repudiates  Phraates'*  claim 
To  happiness,  although  the  Lord 
Of  Cyrus*  wealth  and  crown  restored ; 

She  gives  her  kingdom  and  her  throne, 
And  laurel- wreath  to  him  alone 
Who  can  with  steadfast  eye  behold, 
Yet  covet  not  huge  heaps  of  gold. 

•  Phraates,  to  whom  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  restored 
by  Augustus,  seems  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  and  was  especi- 
ally odious  to  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  Crispus  Sallustius  is  commended  by  Horace 
for  his  right  sense  of  the  use  of  riches  ;  of  the  duties,  as  well 
as  of  the  rights  of  property. 

He  gives  one  or  two  sharp  cuts  at  covetousness  and  luxury ; 
and  winds  up  with  a  moral  sentiment  respecting  the  only  true 
dignity  which  is  recognised  by  Virtue. 

Mcufy  1841. 
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Bedditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten, 
Dissidens  plebi,  numero  beato- 
rum  eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 
Dedocet  uti 

Vocibus  ;  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  acervos. 


ODE  III. 


TO    DELLIUS. 

Dellius  !  since  all  are  bom  to  die, 
Remember,  in  adversity, 

To  show  thyself  resigned  ; 
Nor  less  when  Fortune's  favouring  gale 
Impels  thy  bark  with  swelling  sail, 

Maintain  a  placid  mind. 

Whether  relentless  Care  hath  cast 
Her  gloomy  shadows  o'er  the  past, 

Or  Indolence  and  Ease 
Have  seen  thee  woo  the  vernal  wind 
And  quaflf  the  purple  grape,  reclined 

Beneath  the  waving  trees ; 

Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  white 
Their  mingled  foliage  unite 

In  hospitable  shade ; 
And  where  the  struggling  rivulet 
In  rocky  channel  seems  to  fret 

Its  winding  course  delayed. 


ODE  III. 


AD    Q.     DELLIUM. 

-^QUAM  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Lsetitia,  moriture  Delli, 


Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi ; 


Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo. 
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Here  bring  the  perfumes,  bring  the  wine ! 
And  round  thy  brow  fresh  roses  twine 

Ere  yet  their  bloom  be  fled ; 
Or  ere  the  Fates,  stem  Sisters  three, 
Have  past  th'  immutable  decree 

To  cut  Life's  slender  thread. 

Then  must  thou  leave  thy  lands  and  home, 
Thy  noble  villa's  lofty  dome, 

And  Tiber  murmuring  nigh; 
Resign  thy  groves  and  gardens  fair. 
To  gratify  thy  longing  heir 

With  riches  heaped  on  high. 

What  now  are  titles,  wealth,  or  fame, — 
The  glories  of  ancestral  name  ? 

Alike  the  rich,  and  they 
That  starve  in  wintry  snows,  or  sweat 
Beneath  the  sultry  Dog-star's  heat. 

Relentless  Fate  obey. 

We  all  must  pass  that  dreaded  bourne 
From  whence  no  travellers  return ; 

And  all  alike  explore 
Early  or  late  those  regions  dark. 
Where  Charon  plies  his  fatal  bark 

To  th'  undiscovered  shore. 

May,  1841. 
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Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  ros«, 
Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 


Cedes  coemtis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit 
Cedes ;  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  haeres. 


Divesne,  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper,  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 


Omnes  eodem  cogimur  :  omnium 
Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exsilium  impositura  cymbae. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A  beautiful  composition  upon  tho  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  and  the  instability  of  all  earthly  possessions.  Therefore 
he  recommends  equanimity  of  temper  and  present  enjoyment 
while  it  may  be  found.  Ode  XIV.,  to  Postumus,  is  in  a 
similar  strain. 


ODE  IV. 


TO  XANTHIAS  PHOCEUS. 


My  Xanthias  !  never  be  ashamed 
To  bow  before  a  handmaid's  charms  ; 

Remember  how  Briseis  tamed 
AchiUes,  terrible  in  arms  ; 

And  how  a  Phrygian  captive  moved 

The  heart  of  Ajax  Telamon  ; 
How  royal  Agamemnon  loved 

A  ravished  maid  by  conquest  won  ; 

When  the  barbarian  cohorts  bled 
Before  the  fierce  Thessalian's  blows, 

And  Troy  was  left,  her  Hector  dead, 
An  easier  prey  to  wearied  foes. 

Perhaps  some  noble  sire  may  claim 

The  slave  through  whom  you  fear  disgrace  ; 

Perhaps  she  mourns  a  tainted  name, 
A  friendless  home,  a  royal  race. 


ODE  IV. 


AD  XANTHIAM  PHOCEUM. 

Ne  sit  ancillaj  tibi  amor  piidori, 
Xauthia  Plioceu ;  prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 
Movit  Achillem : 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessaj : 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 
Virgine  rapta, 

Barbara?  postquam  cecidere  turmse 
Thessalo  victore,  et  ademtus  Hector 
Tradidit  fessis  leviora  toUi 
Pergama  Graiis. 

Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavse  decorent  parentes : 
Regium  certe  genus  et  penates 
Moeret  iniquos. 
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Ah !  never  think  such  generous  blood 
Derived  from  the  plebeian  throng ; 

That  one  so  faithful,  fair,  and  good, 
To  a  base  mother  can  belong. 

I  praise  her  lovely  face  and  form, 

But  calm,  my  friend,  your  jealous  fears ; 

Dream  not  that  passion  still  can  warm 
A  heart  that  numbers  forty  years. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  the  Poet,  instead  of  rebuking  his  friend 
Xanthias  for  his  attachment  to  a  giri  of  humble  birth,  rather 
pleasantly  encourages  him,  by  citing  a  list  of  illustrious 
names  who  had  displayed  a  similar  weakness.  The  compli- 
ments paid  to  the  gentle  object  of  his  friend's  love  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  are  very  gracefully  expressed. 

May,  1841. 
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Crede,  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam ;  neqiie  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 
Matre  pudenda. 

Brachia  et  vultum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo :  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 
Claudere  lustrum. 


ODE  V. 

Not  yet  is  thy  young  heifer  broke 

To  bend  her  frontlet  fair 
Obedient  to  the  galling  yoke, 
Or  drag  the  cumbrous  share ; 
Nor  may  her  tender  loins  endure  the  weight 
And  rude  embraces  of  her  ardent  mate. 

The  grassy  mead  is  her  delight, 
Where  gelid  fountains  burst 
Forth  from  some  rock's  impending  height 
To  slake  her  raging  thirst ; 
Among  the  osiers  now  she  loves  to  stray, 
And  sport  with  frisking  calves  the  livelong  day. 

Oh,  pluck  not  thou  in  early  spring 

The  grape  all  green  and  sour, 
When  glowing  Autumn  soon  shall  bring 
His  purple-tinted  store ; 
And  many  a  ripened  cluster  heaped  on  high 
Shall  tempt  thine  appetite  and  charm  thine  eye. 


ODE  V. 

NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
iEquare,  nee  tauri  ruentis 
In  Venerem  tolerare  pondus. 


Circa  virentes  est  dnimus  tu» 
Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  sestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 


Praegestientis.     ToUe  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae ;  jam  tibi  lividos 
Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemes 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
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Thee  will  she  soon  pursue,  for  Time 

Rolls  on  relentlessly, 
And  adds  to  her  advancing  prime 
The  years  he  takes  from  thee ; 
Then  wanton  Lalage  with  butting  brows, 
Shall  wake  the  slumbering  passion  of  her  spouse. 

She !  more  admired  by  all  beholders 

Than  bashful  Pholoe, 
Or  Chloris  of  the  snowy  shoulders, 
Who  shines,  as  on  the  sea 
Rises  in  radiance  mild  the  Queen  of  Night, 
When  rippling  waves  reflect  her  silver  light. 

She  I  fairer  than  that  Gnidian  youth, 

Who,  *mid  the  virgin  quire 
Disguised,  might  so  conceal  the  truth 
In  his  assumed  attire. 
That  none  detect  the  beauteous  stranger  there 
In  that  ambiguous  face  and  flowing  hair. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

We  know  not  to  whom  this  heautifol  allegory  is  addressed. 
The  lesson  is  applicable  to  all  ages,  so  long  as  human  infirmity 
shall  be  found  to  prevail  over  duty  and  decorum,  and  it  can 
never  be  given  in  a  more  pleasing  and  less  offensive  form. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  fault  noticeable  in  recurring  to  the 
original  metaphor  in  the  fourth  stanza,  after  having  flown  to 
another  totally  different  in  the  third ;  but  the  danger  of  "  me- 
taphorical confusion"  is  most  ingeniously  evaded. 

Jan.  1842. 
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Jam  te  sequetur  (cunit  enim  ferox 
JEtas ;  et  illi,  quos  tibi  demserit, 
Apponet  annos)  jam  proterva 
Fronte  pctet  Lalage  maritum ; 


Dilecta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris :  albo  sic  humcro  nitens, 
Ut  pura  noctumo  renidet 
LuDa  mari,  Gnidiusve  Gyges ; 


Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum,  solutis 
Crinibus,  ambiguoque  vultu. 


ODE  VI. 


TO    8EPTIMIUS. 

Septimius  !  that  with  me  wouldst  share 

The  toil  of  travel,  to  the  shore 
Of  GadeSy  or  those  quicksands  where 

The  Mauritanian  billows  roar ; 

Thy  friend,  with  war  and  wandering  faint, 
Now  prays  that  Tibur*s  ancient  seat 

Reared  by  the  Argive  emigrant, 
Be  to  his  age  a  calm  retreat ; 

Or  let  me  seek  GaJesus'  rills 

(If  this  the  envious  Fates  withhold), 

Sweet  to  the  flocks  that  range  the  hills 
Where  brave  Phalanthus  reigned  of  old. 

That  nook  retired,  that  sunnv  soil 
Beyond  all  others,  smiles  on  me. 

Whose  olive-groves  Venafrum's  oil. 

Whose  hives  can  match  th'  Hymettian  bee. 


ODE    VI. 


AD    SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum,  et 
CaDtabrum  indoctum  juga  ferrc  nostra,  et 
Barbaras  Syrtcs,  ubi  Maura  semper 
^stuat  unda ; 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colouo 
Sit  mesd  sedes  utinam  senectas ; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque  : 

Unde  si  Parese  prohibent  iniqus, 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Gralesi 
Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
Rura  Phalanto. 

lUe  terrarum  mihi  prseter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  decedunt,  viridique  certat 
Bacca  Venafro : 
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Jove  to  this  fair  and  favoured  spot 

Gives  winters  mM  and  springs  benign, 

And  Anion's  vineyards  envy  not 
The  produce  of  Falernian  vine. 

These  happy  hills  await  us  !  here, 
When  Horace  meets  his  final  doom, 

Thy  tribute  of  a  friendly  tear 
Shall  consecrate  the  Poet's  tomb. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  little  Ode  is  fall  of  feeling,  and  breathes  the  strongest 
attachment  to  a  favoured  locality.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
concluding  lines  by  those  of  Scott's  well-known  apostrophe  to 
Caledonia  in  the  introductory  stanzas  of  the  6th  Canto  of 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  :"— 

'*  By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  shall  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  from  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 
Though  there  forgotten  and  alone 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan." 

Jan.  1842. 
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Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  prsebet 
Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Anion 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 
Invidet  uvis. 

Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatse 
Postulant  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 
Vatis  amici. 


z 


^^ 


ODE    VII. 


TO    POMPEIUS    VARUS. 


PoMPEY  !  my  earliest  friend,  who  oft  with  me 
In  days  of  yore  hast  drawn  the  sword 

When  Brutus  fought  and  bled  for  liberty ; 
What  happy  chance  hath  now  restored 

Thee  to  thy  country's  guardian  Deities, 

Thy  Rome  beloved  and  thine  Italian  skies? 
How  oft  with  thee  in  tipsy  play 
Have  I  beguiled  the  tedious  day, 
Wreathing  with  flowers  our  glossy  hair 
Perfumed  with  Syrian  unguents  rare  ! 
With  thee  I  fled  PhiUppi's  field, 
Casting  aside  my  craven  shield 
When  patriot  valour  strove  in  vain, 
And  fallen  heroes  bit  the  plain. 
Me  did  swift  Mercury  enshroud 
All  trembling  in  a  foggy  cloud. 
While  thee  the  wave  of  battle's  flood 
Swept  back  again  to  blows  and  blood. 
Wherefore  pay  ofierings  due  to  Jove, 
Reposing  in  my  laurel  grove 
Thy  wearied  frame  from  warfare  free, 
Nor  spare  the  cask  reserved  for  thee. 


ODE  VII. 

AD    POMPEIUM    VARUM. 

0  SJEPE  mccum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  ducc, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis,  Italoque  coelo, 
Pompei,  meorum  prime  sodalium? 
Cum  quo  morautem  ssepc  diem  mero 
Fregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula ; 
Cum  fracta  virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Dense  paventem  sustulit  aere : 
Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens 
Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem, 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea ;  nee 
Farce  cadis  tibi  destinatis. 
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Fill,  fill  the  shining  goblets  up, 

Drown  all  past  sorrows  in  the  cup, 

And  essenced  odours  freely  pour 

From  the  wreathed  conch's  capacious  store ! 

Who  now  shall  first  the  myrtle's  pride. 

Or  who  the  modest  parsley  twine  ? 
Who  at  the  festive  board  preside. 

And  pledge  our  toasts  in  flowing  wine  ? 
No  Thracian  rev'Uer's  frantic  cheer 

Our  merry-making  shall  transcend. 
For  sure  that  day  is  doubly  dear 

That  welcomes  back  a  long-lost  friend ! 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  he  welcomes  with  great  joy  the  return  of  his 
friend  Pompeius  Varus,  who,  having  been  included  in  the 
proscription  of  the  party  of  Pompey  the  Great,  seems  now  to 
have  been  pardoned  by  the  grace  of  Augustus. 

Horace  alludes  to  his  own  flight  from  the  field  of  Philippi 
in  this  and  in  other  Odes  without  the  least  concern  or  com- 
punction, seeming  to  regard  his  military  service  as  an  episode 
in  his  life  quite  out  of  character : — 

**  Que  faisait  il  dans  cette  galore ! " 


Jan,  1842. 


ODB  vn. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA. 
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Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple ;  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 


Curatve  mjrrto  ?  quern  Venus  arbitrum 
Dicet  bibendi  ?  non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 


ODE    VIII. 


TO  BARINE. 

Barine  !  if  some  vengeance  dread 
Fell  on  your  trebly -perjured  head. 
Did  but  a  single  tooth  or  nail 
Turn  black,  I  might  believe  your  tale ! 

But  still  the  oftener  that  your  dare 
To  outrage  Heaven  with  oaths,  more  fair 
That  face  becomes,  and  still  the  more 
Admirers  thicken  and  adore. 

It  answers  then  to  treat  with  scorn 
A  parent's  ashes,  and  suborn 
The  silent  stars  and  heavenly  powers. 
To  favour  falsehood  such  as  yours. 

For  Venus  laughs  at  woman's  wiles ; 
The  Graces  laugh,  and  Cupid  smiles 
All  as  he  barbs  his  glowing  darts 
On  whetstone  red  with  bleeding  hearts. 


ODE  VIII. 


IN  BARINEN. 


Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam ; 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 
Tiirpior  ungui, 

Crederem :  sed  tu,  simul  obligasti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura. 

Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere,  et  toto  tacituma  noctis 
Signa  cum  coelo,  gelidaque  divos 
Morte  carentes. 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphse,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas 
Cote  cruenta. 
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Besides,  each  day  augments  your  train, 
Each  hour  your  charms  new  slaves  enchain ; 
Nay,  even  those  who  late  forswore 
Your  roof,  still  Knger  round  the  door. 

Thee  mothers  for  their  striplings  dread, 
Old  men,  and  virgins  lately  wed. 
Lest  thine  alluring  air  delay 
The  Bridegroom  on  his  homeward  way. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  little  donbt  that  Barine  felt  consoled  for  Horace^ 
attacks  npon  her  perjury  and  deceit  by  the  compliments  paid 
to  her  beanty  and  attractions. 


Jan.  1842. 
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Adde  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis ; 
Servitus  crescit  nova ;  nee  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt, 
Saepe  minati. 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci,  naiseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nupta&,  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 


A  JL 


ODE  IX. 


TO    VALGIUS. 

Not  always  on  the  deluged  plain 
Doth  Heaven,  oh,  Valgius !  pour 

From  humid  clouds  the  ceaseless  rain ; 

Nor  storms  perpetual  vex  the  main, 
And  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

Nor  do  Armenia's  valleys  sleep 

Beneath  eternal  frost ; 
Nor  unreposing  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  shivered  oaks  that  crown  the  steep 

Of  rude  Garganus'  coast. 

Your  grief,  my  friend,  your  fixed  despair 

For  Mystes*  loss  deplored. 
Cease  not  with  Vesper's  rising  star, 
Nor  when  he  fades  before  the  car 

Of  light's  returning  lord. 


ODE  IX. 


AD    VALGIUM. 


NoN  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros ;  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procell» 
Usque ;  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 


Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
£t  foliis  viduantur  omi. 


Tu  semper  urgues  flebiUbus  modis 
Mysten  ademtum ;  nee  tibi  Vespero 
Surgente  decedunt  amores. 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
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Yet  time  could  Priam's  woes  assuage, 

And  soothe  his  sisters'  moan 
For  Troilus :  the  Pylian  sage 
Wept  not  through  all  his  sinking  age 
BKs  much-loved  hero  son. 

Then  dry  your  tears,  and  render  thanks 

Once  more  at  peace  with  Heaven ; 
While  conquering  Caesar  thins  the  ranks 
Parthian  and  Mede,  beyond  the  banks 
Of  old  Euphrates  driven. 

With  him  ascend  Niphates'  scaur, 
Thence  view  his  godlike  course, 
Where  the  Gelonian  tribes  afar 
In  narrowed  bounds  protract  the  war, 
And  wheel  their  panting  horse. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Horace  exhorts  his  friend  and  brother  poet  Valgius  to 
rouse  himself  from  his  inconsolable  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  Mjstes,  and  to  divert  his  melancholy  by  singing  the 
recent  victories  of  Augustus  in  the  regions  beyond  Euphrates. 


April,  1828. 
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At  non  ter  aevo  functus  ainabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos;  nee  impubem  parentes 
Troilon,  aut  Phiygi»  sorores 

Flevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum ;  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  August!  tropsea 
Csesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten, 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vortices, 
Intraque  prsescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 


ODE  X. 


TO    LICINIU8. 

True  course,  Licinius,  would^st  thou  keep, 

Venture  not  rashly  o'er 
The  trackless  desert  of  the  deep ; 
Nor,  shrinking  from  the  whirlwind's  sweep, 

Too  closely  hug  the  shore. 

Whoe'er  observes  the  golden  mean. 

Enjoys  a  quiet  home 
In  sweet  security,  between 
The  sordid  pauper's  hearth  unclean, 

And  Grandeur's  envied  dome. 


The  stately  pine  or  giant  ash 

Most  feel  the  tempest's  shock ; 
And  lofty  towers  with  direr  crash 
FaU  down,  and  oft  the  lightning's  flash 
Shivers  the  highest  rock. 


ODE  X. 


AD    LICINIUM. 


RECTins  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  ui^endo ;  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Littus  iniquum. 


Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 


Ssepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus ;  et  celsse  graviore  casu 
DeciduDt  turres;  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes. 
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In  adverse  fortune  Hope  may  cheer 
The  man,  whose  steadfast  thought 

Regards  prosperity  with  fear ; 

For  Jove  Omnipotent  can  clear 
The  storm  himself  had  brought. 

Calamities  which  threaten  now 

May  not  afflict  thee  long ; 
Sometimes  Apollo  smooths  his  brow, 
And  lays  aside  his  slackened  bow 
To  court  the  Muse  with  song. 

In  straits  both  bold  and  active  be, 

Nor  less  when  favouring  gales 
Waft  thy  light  vessel  o'er  the  sea, 
Do  thou  with  prudent  augury 
Reef  in  thy  swelling  sails. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  beautiful  Ode  has  been  translated  by  Cowper,  and 
probably  by  many  others.  The  difficulties  which  it  presents 
to  the  translator  are  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  this  Volume, 
and  they  have  not  been  fully  overcome  in  Cowper's  version 
any  more  than  in  my  own. 


1828. 
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Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  prseparatum 
Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit 
Jupiter,  idem 

Summovet.     Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.     Quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 
Tendit  Apollo. 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela. 


B  B 


ODE  XI. 


TO    QUINCTIUS    HIRPINU8. 

QuiNCTius  HmpiNus !  pray  forbear 

To  fret  me  longer  with  the  thought 

Of  aught  the  Scythian  meditates,  or  aught 
The  fierce  untamed  Cantabrian  may  dare ! 

Since  between  us  and  these  the  wild  waves  roar 

Incessant  on  the  Hadriatic  shore ; 
And  life,  which  needs  but  little,  sure  may  spare 
Her  moments  such  unprofitable  care. 
Soon  will  the  grace  of  youth  be  fled ; 

And  stern  old  age,  with  tresses  grey. 
Will  quickly  banish  from  our  bed 

Light  easy  sleep  and  amorous  play : 
For  change  is  Nature's  rule ;  the  flower 

That  bloomed  at  sunrise  fades  at  noon, 
And  varies  with  each  varying  hour 

The  semblance  of  the  silver  moon. 
Why  with  eternal  counsels  tire  the  mind, 
For  change  and  circumstance  alike  designed  ? 


ODE  XL 


AD    QUINCTIUM    HIRPINUM. 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 

Quserere ;  nee  trepides  in  usum 

Poscentis  aevi  pauea.     Fugit  retro 
Levis  Juventas  et  Decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 
Canitie  facilemque  somnum. 

Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis,  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet 
Vultu :  quid  setemis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas? 
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Rather  'ueath  this  lofty  pine 
Or  the  plane-tree's  ample  shade, 

Let  our  careless  limbs  recline 
On  the  grassy  carpet  laid. 

And  with  blooming  roses  crowned 
Pouring  unguents  on  our  hair, 

Let  us  pass  the  goblet  round, 
Bacchus  eases  every  care ! 

Who  shall  temper  in  the  spring 
Cups  of  hot  Falernian  wine. 

Whose  entreaties  Lydia  bring, 
Easy  nymph  with  voice  divine  ? 

Bid  her  hasten  to  the  feast, 
Sweeping  soft  her  ivory  lyre, 

Like  a  Spartan  damsel  drest. 
Braided  locks  and  loose  attire. 

Jan.  1842. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  Horace  begs  his  friend  Hirpinus  to  leave 
politics  alone ;    and,  after  his  Epicurean  fashion,  to  enjoy 

pleasure  while  he  can.     As  if  Lord should  say,  "  Oh, 

my  dear  fellow,  we  are  growing  old !  don't  bother  me  with 
bad  news  from  India,  but  come  and  eat  a  good  dinner  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine  1"  So  close  is  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Horace's  nature  and  human  nature  in  all  times  and  ages. 
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Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capillos, 
Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

Potamus  uDcti  ?  dissipat  E vius 
Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falemi 
Pocula  praBtereunte  lympha? 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden?  eburna,  die  age,  eum  lyra 
Maturet,  in  eomtum  Lacaenae 
More  comam  religata  nodum. 


ODE  XU. 


TO    MJBCENAS. 

Thou  wilt  not  that  Numantia's  wars  I  sing, 
Nor  the  stem  Hannibal,  nor  ocean's  tide 
With  Carthaginian  slaughter  dyed, 

Upon  my  feeble  lyre's  unwarlike  string ; 

Nor  the  fierce  Lapithse,  and  the  nuptials  marred 
By  lewd  Hylaeus,  nor  the  train 
Of  earthbom  giants  by  Alcides  slain, 

Who  shook  the  powers  of  Heaven,  and  warred 

Against  almighty  Jove  and  ancient  Saturn's  reign. 
Thyself,  Maecenas,  in  befitting  prose 
Shalt  tell  of  Caesar's  triumphs  o'er  the  foes 

He  fought  and  conquered,  and  the  fidl 

Of  boastful  monarchs  led  in  captive  thrall. 
Far  other  themes  my  Muse  inspire — 
Lycimnia's  voice,  Lycimnia's  lyre ; 
Her  eyes  that  beam  Love's  softest  fire. 
Her  breast  that  glows  with  warm  desire ; 


ODE  xn. 


AD    MiGCENATEM. 

NoLis  longa  fer»  bella  Numanti», 

Nee  durum  Annibalem,  nee  Sieulum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  mollibus 

Aptari  eitharae  modis ; 
Nee  ssDvos  Lapithas,  et  nimium  mere 
Hylseum,  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  perieulum 
Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  veteris :  Tuque  pedestribus 
Dices  historiis  proelia  CsBsaris, 
Maecenas,  melius,  ductaque  per  vias 

Regum  coUa  minantium. 
Me  dulces  dominse  Musa  Lycimnise 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
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Whose  step  is  foremost  in  the  hall 
On  chaste  Diana's  festival ; 
Whose  snowy  arms  high  tost  in  air 
Outshine  the  brightest  virgins  there. 
Possessed  of  treasures  such  as  these, 
Would'st  envy  rich  Achaemenes? 
Or  change  Lycinmia's  locks  of  gold 
For  all  the  Arabian  coffers  hold? 
When  she  invites  the  burning  kiss, 

Or  from  her  fond  admirer  flies, 
That  he  may  snatch  by  force  the  bliss 

Which  she  with  easy  cruelty  denies. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode,  addressed  to  Maecenas,  is  much  of  the  same 
character  as  the  preceding  one.  He  flies  off  from  politics  and 
history  to  the  praises  of  the  beautiful  Lycimnia,  the  beloved 
of  his  patron. 

Dec,  1842. 
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Quam  nee  ferre  pedem  dedeeuit  ehoris, 
Nee  eertare  joeo,  nee  dare  braehia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus,  saero 

Dianas  eelebris  die. 
Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  Aehsemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes, 
Permutare  velis  crine  Lycimniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domes? 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
Cervicem,  aut  faeili  ssDvitia  negat, 
Quae  poseente  magis  gaudeat  eripi ; 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


c  c 


ODE  XIII. 


TO  THE  TREE  WHICH  IK  ITS  FALL  HAD  NEABLT 

CRUSHED  HBC. 

In  evU-omened  day  with  impious  hand 

(Whosoe'er  it  was),  thou  most  unlucky  tree ! 
He  from  thy  native  soil  transplanted  thee, 
Thou  bane  and  curse  of  all  th'  adjacent  land. 

And  working  mischief  to  Posterity ! 
Yea,  I  believe  that  such  a  wretch  some  time 
Had  wrung  his  parent's  neck,  or  steeped  in  crime 
Had  stained  his  nightly  chamber  with  the  blood 
Of  stranger  guest,  or  sacrilegious  stood 
Within  the  charmed  ring  by  sorcery  traced, 
Mingling  the  Colchian  drug,  or  whatsoe'er 
Most  venomous  is  held  in  earth  or  air. 
Who  first  within  these  precincts  placed 
Thee,  thou  unholy  plant,  foredoomed  to  shed 
Destruction  on  thy  master's  guiltless  head ! 


ODE  XIII. 


IN  ABBOREM,  CUJUS  CASU  IN  AGRO  SABINO 

OFPRESSUS  EST. 

Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pagi. 
Ilium  et  parentis  crediderim  sui 
Fregisse  cervicem,  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  noctumo  cruore 
Hospitis.     nie  venena  Colcha 
Et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas, 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo 
Te  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 
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Man,  feeble  man,  but  little  knows 
From  hour  to  hour  what  secret  foes, 

What  dangers  round  him  wait ; 
The  sailor  trembles  at  the  roar 
Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore, 

Nor  dreads  elsewhere  his  fate. 


The  soldier  fears  the  vengeful  flight 
Of  Parthian  squadrons  in  the  fight. 

The  Parthian  unconfined 
Abhors  and  dreads  the  Roman  yoke ; 
But  Death,  with  swift  and  sudden  stroke, 

Still  decimates  mankind. 


How  near  those  dismal  courts  I  saw 
Where  ^acus  pronounces  law 

And  Pluto  holds  his  state ; 
And  those  Elysian  realms  of  rest, 
Abodes  decreed  of  spirits  blest 

By  everlasting  Fate. 

Those  happy  shades,  where  Sappho  sings 
Complaining  on  ^olic  strings 

Of  fiery  Passion's  blight ; 
And  where  upon  his  golden  shell 
Alcaeus'  chords  more  loudly  tell 

Of  shipwreck,  war,  and  flight. 
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Quid  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est,  in  horas :  navita  Bosporum 
Poenus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultra 
Casca  timet  aliunde  fata : 


Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi :  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur;  sed  improvisa  leti 
Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes. 


Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae, 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  ^acum, 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum,  et 
iEoliis  fidibus  querentem 


Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus, 
Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  beUi ! 
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The  ghosts,  in  shadowy  groups  arrayed, 
Around  the  minstrel  and  the  maid 

In  sacred  silence  throng ;  * 
But  more  the  vulgar  love  the  sound 
Of  bloody  feuds  and  kings  uncrowned, 
And  Faction's  maddening  song. 

The  hundred-headed  monster  hears, 
And  cowering  down  his  ravished  ears. 

Avows  the  strain  divine ; 
The  snakes  that  wreathe  the  Furies'  hair 
For  once  refreshed,  upon  their  lair 

Their  scaly  lengths  untwine. 

Prometheus'  vulture  stops  his  meal. 
And  Pelops'  sire  forgets  to  feel 

His  cravings  dire  for  food ; 
Nor  does  Orion  care  to  trace 
The  brindled  lion  in  the  chase, 

Or  rouse  the  lynx's  brood. 

•  "  Worthy  of  sacred  silence'^ 

Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  1.  557. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  grand  and  impressive  Ode  was  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
the  risk  of  a  sndden  destruction  from  the  accidental  fall  of  a 
tree.     The  narrow  escape  from  death  conjures  up  to  the  poet^s 
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Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  Umbrae  dicere :  sed  magis 
Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

Quid  minim,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aures,  et  intorti  capiUis 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  ? 

Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono : 
Nee  curat  Orion  leones, 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas. 


Observations  (continued). 

mind  the  dark  realm  of  Proserpine  and  the  shadowy  forms 
which  people  those  gloomy  groves,  among  which  he  particularly 
specifies  Sappho  and  Alcaens,  those  models  of  lyric  song,  from 
whom  he  drew  his  own  inspirations. 

This  transition  from  the  execrations  with  which  he  loads 
the  ill-omened  tree  in  the  opening  stanzas  is  most  artfoUy 
and  beautifully  managed,  and  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
The  phrase  in  this  Ode, — 

"  Quid  qnisqae  vitet,  nonqaam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas," 

recurs  to  one's  recollection  every  day. 


Feb,  1842. 


ODE  XIV. 


TO    POSTUMUS. 

Oh,  Postumus !  how  speedily 
The  wing&d  years  successive  fly ; 

Nor  for  a  single  day 
The  wrinkles  of  advancing  age, 
And  Death's  indomitable  rage, 

Can  Piety  delay. 

Not  if  whole  hecatombs  we  bring 
To  th'  shrine  of  that  relentless  king 

Whose  arm  hath  power  to  bind 
Gigantic  Geryon's  triple  frame, 
And  Tityos  scorched  with  lightnmg's  flame 

By  hell's  dark  wave  confined. 

That  wave  which  all  must  navigate, 
Whether  on  earth  a  monarch's  state 

And  titles  proud  they  bear ; 
Or  whether,  doomed  to  till  the  soil 
In  rustic  penury  and  toil, 

A  labourer's  lot  they  share. 


ODE  XIV. 


AD    POSTUMUM. 


Eheu!  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni ;  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  scnectae 
Afferet,  indomitaeque  morti. 


Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  iUacrimabUem 
Plutona  tauris ;  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 


Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
Quicunque  terrsB  munere  vescimur, 
Enaviganda,  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 


D  D 
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In  vain  from  bloody  Mars  we  run, 
In  vain  the  broken  billows  shun 

Of  Hadria's  roaring  seas ; 
And  vainly  timorous  seek  to  shroud 
Our  bodies  from  th'  autumnal  cloud 

And  pestilential  breeze. 

Cocytus,  in  his  mazy  bed, 
Must  soon  or  late  be  visited, 

And  Lethe's  languid  waters ; 
And  Sisyphus  despairing  still 
To  mount  th'  insuperable  hill, 

And  Danaus'  guilty  daughters. 

Thy  lands,  and  home,  and  pleasing  wife. 
Must  all  be  left  with  parting  life ; 

And  save  the  bough  abhorred 
Of  monumental  cypress,  none 
Of  all  the  trees  thy  care  hath  grown 

Follow  their  short-lived  lord. 


A  worthier  heir  shall  grasp  thy  keys, 
And  all  thy  hoarded  vintage  seize 

From  bolts  and  bars  released ; 
And  stain  thy  floor  with  nobler  wine 
Than  ever  flowed  at  holy  shrine, 

Or  pontiflcial  feast. 

Jan.  1838. 
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Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Adriae ; 
Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem 
Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 

Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans,  et  Danai  genus 
Infame,  damnatusque  longi 
Sisyphus  -bolides  laboris. 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor;  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  prsBter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior 
Servata  centum  clavibus ;  et  mero 
Tinguet  pavimentum  superbo 
Fontificum  potiore  coenis. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  fayoorite  Ode  the  poet  seems  to  continue  the  same 
train  of  thought  as  that  with  which  he  concluded  the  last. 
Here  he  moralises  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of 
death,  and  the  loss  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  Having, 
alas !  no  hope  to  offer  beyond  the  grave,  he  can  but  conduct 
you  to  Sisyphus  and  Cocytus,  and  predicate  the  waste  of  your 
substance  by  your  heir  and  successor. 


ODE  XV. 

Th'  Imperial  works  in  progress  now 
Leave  but  few  acres  for  the  plough ; 

And  in  the  depths  between 
A  mighty  space  huge  fish-ponds  take 
Extensive  as  the  Lucrine  lake ; 

And  here  and  there  a  screen 

Of  barren  plane-trees  stands  arrayed, 
Conquering  the  elm's  vine-mantled  shade ; 

Then  violet-beds,  and  all 
The  breathing  scents  that  Flora  loves, 
Deck  the  once  fruitful  olive-groves 

Now  nodding  to  their  fall. 

And  laurel-bowers  exclude  the  ray 
Of  Phoebus  through  the  sultry  day : 

Not  such  the  precepts  told 
Of  ][lomulus,  and  the  Stoic  rule 
Of  bearded  Cato,  and  the  school 
Of  legislation  old. 


ODE  XV. 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Lucrino  « 

Stagna  lacu ;  platanusque  coelebs 


Evincet  ulmos :  turn  violaria,  et 
Mjrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem, 
Fertilibus  domino  priori : 


Turn  spissa  ramis  lanrea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Bomuli 
Prascriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis,  veterumque  norma. 
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Scant  was  the  private  wealth  of  yore, 
But  plentiful  the  common  store ; 

No  stately  porticoes 
Might  then  obstruct  the  way  to  meet 
Each  summer  breeze  that  down  the  street 

A  grateful  freshness  blows. 

Nor  would  a  Roman  crowd  disown 
Turf  seats  fortuitously  strown ; 

But  then  our  fathers  saw 
At  public  cost  proud  cities  reared, 
And  fanes  for  holy  rites  repaired 

With  fresh-hewn  stone  by  law. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  never  travel  down  the  Great  Northern  line  of  railway 
without  being  reminded  of  the  first  stanza  of  this  Ode. 
Horace  sneers  at  the  luxuries  of  advanced  civilisation,  and 
regrets  the  rude  simplicity  of  a  fonuer  age. 


Mcaxh,  1842. 
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Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton ; 


Nee  fortuitum  spernere  cespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo. 


ODE  XVI. 


TO    GB08PHUS. 

Tost  on  the  wide  w^gean  seas, 
The  sailor  prays  to  Heaven  for  ease ; 
When  the  moon  hides  her  waning  Hght, 
And  stars  are  lost  in  thickest  night. 

The  quivered  Medes  and  warlike  Thrace, 
Fatigued  with  tumult,  sigh  for  peace ; 
That  peace,  oh,  Grosphus !  still  unsold 
For  purple  raiment,  gems,  or  gold. 

Since  neither  wealth  nor  regal  state 
The  ills  of  care  can  mitigate. 
Nor  bribe  to  ease  those  mental  stings 
That  haunt  the  palaces  of  kings. 


ODE  XVI. 


AD    GBOSPHUM. 

» 

OnuM  divos  rogat  in  patent! 
Prensus  ^Egaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis ; 

Otium  beUo  furiosa  Thrace, 
Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale  nee  auro. 

Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Summoyet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 


B  B 
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Happy  the  man  whose  frugal  board 
Displays  his  grandsire's  silver  hoard ; 
Whose  peaceful  dreams  and  couch  of  rest, 
Nor  avarice  nor  fear  molest. 

Why  do  presumptuous  mortals  rear 
Vast  schemes  in  their  brief  sojourn  here? 
Why  roam  beneath  a  foreign  sky  ? 
What  exile  from  himself  can  fly  ? 

Care  follows  the  fleet  galley's  course, 
Nor  leaves  the  glittering  troops  of  horse, 
Swifter  than  stags  or  tempests  driven 
By  Eurus  o'er  the  rolling  heaven. 

No  fears  of  ftitnre  pain  annoy 
The  man  intent  on  present  joy; 
Who  smiles  by  petty  griefs  distrest, 
For  nought  is  altogether  blest. 

Death  early  closed  Achilles'  day, 
Tithonus  pined  in  long  decay ; 
Perchance  the  passing  hour  to  me 
May  proffer  joys  denied  to  thee. 

An  hundred  fleecy  flocks  are  thine. 
And  pastures  of  Sicilian  kine ; 
By  pampered  steeds  thy  car  is  roU'd, 
And  purple  robes  thy  limbs  enfold. 
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Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum ; 
Nee  leves  somnos  timer  aut  cupido 
Sordidus  aufert. 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  »vo 
Mnlta?  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus?  patriae  quis  exsul 
Se  quoque  fugit? 

Seandit  SBratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura;  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocior  cervis,  et  agente  nimbos 
Ocior  Euro. 

Laetus  in  prsBsens  animus,  quod  ultra  est, 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu.    Nihil  est  ab  omni 
Parte  beatum. 

Absttdit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem ; 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus ; 
Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 
Porriget  Hora. 

Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae ;  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa;  te  bis  Afro 
Murice  tinctae 
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To  me  not  less  indulgent  Fate 
Hath  given  my  father's  small  estate, 
Some  spirit  of  the  Grecian  song, 
And  scorn  for  the  malignant  throng. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  must  always  be  a  fayourite  Odo  with  the  admirers  of 
Horace.  The  versification  is  so  musical  and  the  sentiments 
BO  natural,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  carried  on  in  sjm- 
pathy  with  the  poet  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  regretting 
only  that  the  strain  should  come  to  so  speedy  a  conclusion. 
I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  the  two  opening  stanzas 
referred  to  the  general  pacification  of  the  world  after  Augustus 
was  established  on  the  Imperial  throne,  when  the  Temple  of 
Janus  was  closed,  b.c.  36. 

In  this  version  I  have  in  no  single  instance  transgressed 
the  limits  of  my  original,  stanza  for  stanza  being  strictly 
rendered.  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  general 
result  of  my  labours,  had  I  been  enabled  to  adhere  to  the 
same  rule  in  many  more  instances. 


May,  1834. 
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Vestiunt  lame :  mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  GraisB  tenuem  Camoense 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  maUgnum 
Spemere  vulgus. 


ODE  XVII. 


TO    MAECENAS. 

MfflCENAS !  why  distract  me  with  this  fear? 
Nor  to  the  Gods,  nor  me,  doth  it  appear 
A  just  decree  that  thou,  the  prop 
And  pride  of  aU  I  have,  or  hope, 
Shouldst  go  before  me  to  the  tomb ! 
Alas !  alas !  if  such  a  doom 
Should  tear  away  the  better  part 
Of  my  bereaved  and  yearning  heart, 
Why  should  I  linger  here,  no  more 

Dear  to  myself,  surviving  thee  ! 
Ah,  no  !  if  come  it  must,  that  hour 

A  double  sacrifice  shall  see. 
No  simulated  love  this  heart  bestows. 
These  lips  have  uttered  no  perfidious  vows ; 
I  go,  I  go  where'er  thou  lead'st  the  way. 
Nor  Death  itself  my  progress  shall  delay. 
Neither  Chimaera's  breath  of  fiame. 
Nor  hundred-handed  Gyges*  frame. 
My  lot  from  thine  shall  separate, — 
For  so  'tis  willed  by  Justice  and  by  Fate. 


ODE  xvn. 


AD    MiBCENATEM. 

Cub  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nee  Dis  amieum  est,  nee  mihi,  te  prius 
Obire,  Ma^enas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 

Ah !  te  mese  si  partem  animse  rapit 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nee  earns  »que,  nee  superstes 
Integer?    lUe  dies  utramque 

Ducet  ruinam  :  non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimns, 
Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 

Me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneaB, 
Nee,  si  resurgat  eentimanus  Gyges, 
Divellet  unquam  :  sic  potenti 
JustitidB  placitumque  Parcis. 
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Whether  the  Libra's  milder  sign, 
Or  Scorpio's  influence  malign 

Beheld  my  natal  hour  ; 
Or  Capricornus'  angry  star 
That  rules  th'  Hesperian  wave  afar 

Had  then  ascendant  power, 
Our  destiny  hath  true  consent 
In  planet  and  in  element : 

The  guardian  hand  of  Jove 
Snatched  thee  from  Saturn's  grasp  of  late, 
And  checked  the  rapid  wings  of  Fate 

With  all  a  father's  love, 
When  multitudes  assembled  rose  at  once 
And  gave  the  joyful  tidings  glad  response. 
A  tree  which  fell  upon  my  head 
Me  too  had  levelled  with  the  dead ; 
But  nimble  Faunus,  who  thinks  fit 
To  guard  from  danger  men  of  wit, 
Stretched  forth  his  hand  'twixt  me  and  Fate, 
And  robbed  the  blow  of  half  its  weight. 
Do  thou,  Ma^enas,  not  neglect 
To  pay  thy  God  his  due  respect ; 
But  bid  the  votive  Temple  rise 
With  incense  flaming  to  the  skies : 
111  lead  a  lamb  to  sacrifice. 

April,  1842. 
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Seu  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  aspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 
Hesperise  Capricomus  undaB ; 
Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum ;  te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
Eripuit,  volucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens 
Lsetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Gustos  virorum.     Reddere  victimas 
iEdemque  votivam  memento  : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  vehement  attachment  professed  in  this  Ode  by  the 
poet  to  his  patron,  received  a  striking  confirmation  in  after 
days  by  the  fact  that  Horace  only  survived  Maecenas  three 
weeks.  He  pleases  himself  by  thinking  that  his  own  destiny 
is  closely  linked  with  that  of  his  beloved  friend  : — 

"  Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum ; " 

and  he  refers  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  to  the  signal  deliver- 
ance which  each  had  lately  experienced  from  accident  and  from 
disease.  He  concludes  by  recommending  sacrifice  to  the  Gods ; 
very  liberal  on  the  part  of  Maecenas,  and  (more  svo)  thrifty  for 
himself. 


F  F 


ODE  xvm. 

My  humble  dwelling  boasts  no  rich  arcade. 

With  ivory  panelled,  and  with  gold  o'erlaid  ; 

Nor  Libyan  columns  prop  the  architraves 

Of  sculptured  marble  from  Hymettus'  caves  ; 

Nor  do  I  venture,  as  a  doubtful  heir, 

The  wealth  or  throne  of  Attains  to  share  ; 

Nor  do  my  clients'  honest  wives  outspread 

For  me  the  mantle  of  Laconian  red. 

Yet  here  Contentment  brings  a  kindly  vein 

Of  mirth  and  wit ;  nor  do  the  rich  disdain 

My  humble  home :  why  then  should  I  complain. 

Or  kneel  a  suppliant  at  some  patron's  door, 

Or  weary  Heaven  to  grant  a  larger  store  ? 

Time  rolls  his  course  ;  each  morning  leads  to  noon, 

Revolving  months  behold  their  changing  moon, 

Whilst  thou,  oblivious  of  the  fleeting  hour. 

Art  founding  now  a  palace  at  threescore  ; 

And  halting  upon  life's  extremest  verge, 

Art  wont  with  age's  petulance  to  urge 

Encroachments  stretching  o'er  th'  Ausonian  main. 

Displeased  on  Bail's  cliffs  and  Naples  plain. 


ODE  xvm. 

NoN  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar, 
Non  trabes  Hymettise 

Fremunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa,  neque  Attali 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi, 
Nee  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestsB  purpuras  clientse. 
At  fides  et  ingent 

Benigna  vena  est ;  pauperemque  dives 
Me  petit ;  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso ;  nee  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die, 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Lunse. 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulchri 
Immemor,  struis  domos ; 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urgues 
Summovere  littora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
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What  though  you  level  landmarks,  and  confound 
All  ancient  limits  on  your  clients'  ground  ; 
Men,  wives,  and  children  from  their  dwellings  torn. 
Their  household  Gods  within  each  bosom  borne, 
Unpitied  wander  from  their  ruined  door 
To  beg  the  succour  that  they  gave  before  ; — 
And  yet  bethink  thee,  that  no  surer  doom 
Awaits  the  spoiler  than  th'  insatiate  tomb. 
What  wild  desires  are  thine !  th'  impartial  grave 
Yawns  wide  alike  for  tyrant  and  for  slave. 
Death,  called  or  uncalled,  welcomed  or  abhorred, 
Triumphant  reigns  an  universal  lord. 
Death  strikes  the  wise,  the  wealthy,  and  the  bold. 
Derides  their  courage  and  rejects  their  gold ; 
Steeps  in  oblivion's  stream  the  mourner's  woes, 
And  lulls  the  labourer  to  a  long  repose. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A  kindly  spirit  of  contentment  and  goodness  pcrvadQS  this 
Ode.  He  censures  pride  and  extravagance,  reminding  the 
rich  and  powerful  of  this  world  that  the  same  destiny  awaits 
the  pauper  and  the  children  of  kings.  j 

Tlie  latter  part  of  this  version  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a  1 

paraphrase  than  a  translation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Nw.  1829. 
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Quid  ?  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium 

Sails  avarus  ?  peUitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 
Nulla  certior  tamen, 

Rapacis  Orci  fine,  destinata 
Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?    ^Equa  tellus 
Pauperi  recluditur, 

Regumque  pueris  ;  nee  satelles  Orci 
CaUidum  Promethea 

Revexit  auro  captus  :  hie  superbum 
Tantalum,  atque  Tamtali 

Genus  eoereet :  hie  levare  funetum 
Pauperem  laboribus, 

Voeatus  atque  non  voeatus  audit. 


ODE  XIX. 


TO    BACCHUS. 

Remote  from  men  in  desert  rude 
(List,  future  ages)  Bacchus  stood 

My  wondering  eyes  before ; 
While  Nymphs  in  fixed  attention  mute, 
And  goat-hoofed  Fauns,  with  ears  acute. 

Imbibed  his  mystic  lore. 

Full  of  the  recent  God  I  reel. 
Strange  horrors  o'er  my  senses  steal, 

And  joy  that  clouds  the  brain. 
Euoe  !  spare  me,  mighty  God, 
Terrific  with  thine  ivied  rod, 

And  Dithyrambic  strain. 

Warmed  with  the  energy  divine, 
I'll  sing  of  rocks  that  gush  with  wine 

And  wanton  Thyades ; 
Perennial  founts  of  foamy  cream, 
And  honey  trickling  in  a  stream 

From  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 


ODE  XIX. 


IN    BACCHUM. 


Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem  (credite  posteri) 
Nymphasque  discentes,  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 


Euoe  !  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu, 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Lsetatur.     Euoe  !  parce,  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 


Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiades, 
Vinique  fontem,  lactis  et  uberes 
Cantare  rivos,  atque  tnincis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella. 
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Or  celebrate  the  high  renown 
Of  Ariadne's  stellar  crown, 

Or  Pentheus'  ruin  tell 
Whose  towers  were  crumbled  into  dust ; 
Or  how  by  retribution  just 

Lycurgus  blasted  fell. 


Rivers  confess  thy  sway,  to  thee 
Submits  his  tides  the  Indian  sea  ; 

Thou  on  the  Thracian  hill 
Inebriate  bind'st  thy  votary's  hair 
With  snakes  that  cluster  harmless  there 

Obedient  to  thy  will. 

And  when  the  impious  giant  train 
Climbed  to  thy  parent's  proud  domain. 

Thou  in  a  lion's  guise 
Didst  onwards  rush  with  horrid  maw, 
And  striking  with  upliflted  paw. 

Hurl  Rhoetus  from  the  skies. 


Albeit,  by  some  esteemed  more  fit 
For  sportive  dance  or  sprightly  wit. 

Still  thine  ascendant  star 
Above  the  fight  was  seen  to  glow. 
Propitious  friend,  victorious  foe, 

The  same  in  peace  or  war. 
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Fas  et  beatse  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem,  tectaque  Penthei 
Disjecta  non  levi  ruina, 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 


Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum  : 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 
Bistonidum  sine  fi*aude  crines  : 


Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Hhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 

Unguibus  horribilique  mala ; 


Quanquam,  choreis  aptior  et  jocis 
Ludoque  dictus,  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris  ;  sed  idem 
Facis  eras  mediusque  belli. 


o  o 
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Thee  to  the  realms  of  Pluto  borne, 
Conspicuous  with  thy  golden  horn, 

Grim  Cerberus  adored, 
To  thy  departing  footsteps  clung, 
Caressed  thee  with  his  triple  tongue, 

And  owned  thee  for  his  lord. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  contain  remote  and  mysterious  allusions.  The  Indian 
Bacchus  and  his  achievements  have  been  associated  in  the 
minds  of  those  commentators  to  whom  I  allude,  with  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Jews,  and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought 
during  the  forty  years*  wandering  in  the  desert.  Many  singu- 
lar analogies  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  these 
dreamers  ;  but  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to  connect  all  the 
attributes  of  Bacchus  in  this  Ode  with  those  of  Moses,  one 
may  be  permitted  to  refuse  assent  to  the  alleged  identity. 

Of  another  point  I  have  no  doubt ;  namely,  that  Titian 
had  this  Ode  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  and  painted  the 
celebrated  picture  in  our  National  Gallery,  called  in  the  Cata- 
logues "  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus." 


1842. 


Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens 
Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 


ODE  XX. 


TO    MJECENAS. 

Me  shall  no  feeble  pinion  bear 

In  ordinary  flight, 
Sublimely  soaring  through  the  air 
To  realms  of  liquid  light ; 
A  Power  divine  exalts  my  fair  renown 
High  o*er  the  vulgar  crowd  and  envious  town. 

What  though  of  humble  parents  bom, 

To  me  no  clients  bend ; 
Thou  dost  not,  oh,  Maecenas  !  scorn 
To  call  the  Bard  thy  friend ; 
Nor  shall  I  moulder  in  oblivion's  grave, 
Nor  Hnger  captive  by  the  Stygian  wave. 

Mortal  no  more !  the  wondrous  change 

Through  every  limb  descends ; 
My  arms  embrace  a  wider  range, 
My  feathered  neck  extends ; 
And  round  my  loins  and  arching  shoulders  grow 
The  swan-like  down  and  waving  plumes  of  snow. 


ODE  XX. 


AD     MJECENATEM. 

NoN  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  Uquidum  sethera 
Vates ;  neque  in  terns  morabor 
Longius ;  invidiaque  major 


Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quern  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo ; 
Nee  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 


Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
Pelles ;  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
Supema ;  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumas : 
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On  Daedalean  wings  I  soar, 

And  steer  my  tuneful  flight 
Where  Hellespontic  billows  roar 
liiid  straits  and  islands  bright ; 
My  song  shall  charm  the  world  from  Afric's  coast 
To  farthest  fields  of  Hyperborean  frost 

To  Colchis,  and  the  Gelon's  tribe  the  lay 

Of  triumph  shall  be  known ; 
Me  shall  Iberia  learn,  and  they 
Who  drink  the  am)wy  Rhone ; 
The  Dacian  flying  in  dissembled  fear 
Of  Marsian  chivalry  my  strain  shall  hear. 

Be  no  frinereal  wailing  heard, 

Let  no  vain  incense  bum 
Above  the  spot  where  lies  interred 
The  Poet's  vacant  um  ; 
Compose  all  idle  clamour,  nor  presume 
To  rear  superfluous  honours  on  my  tomb. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  conclndas  the  Second  Book  with  a  note  of  triumph. 
Soaring  in  the  gnise  of  a  swan  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar 
envy  and  abuse,  he  predicts  that  his  strains  shall  visit  all 
countries  and  survive  throughout  all  ages.  The  nineteenth 
century  now  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 

Nov.  1830. 


Jam  Dffidaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  Uttora  Bospori 
Syrtesque  Gtetulas,  canorus 
Ales,  Hyperboreosque  campos. 


Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsse  cohortis  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni ;  me  peritus 
Discet  Iber,  Hhodanique  potor. 


Absint  inani  fiinere  naBniae, 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae : 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honored. 


BOOK    III. 


ODE  I. 

I  HATE  and  scorn  the  vulgar  throng  I 
Give  ear,  oh,  Romans,  to  my  song ! 

Priest  of  the  Muses'  quire, 
My  chords  awake  a  loftier  sound, 
While  youths  and  maidens  list'ning  round, 

Applaud  the  varied  lyre. 

Behold  the  monarch's  state  revered, 
And  envied  by  the  subject  herd ; 

While  monarchs  prostrate  fall 
Before  great  Jove's  celestial  face 
Triumphant  o'er  the  giant  race. 

And  sov'reign  lord  of  all. 

One  man  may  plant  a  wider  plain 
With  teeming  vines,  another  gain 

The  people's  flattering  cheers ; 
A  third,  with  more  exalted  aim 
In  morals,  industry,  and  fame, 

Excel  his  young  compeers. 


LIBER   TERTIUS. 


ODE  I. 

Odi  profanum  valgus,  et  arceo  : 
Favete  Unguis  ;  carmina  uon  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 


Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 
Heges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 


Est  ut  viro  vir  latins  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis  ;  hie  generosior 
Descendat  in  Campum  petitor ; 
Moribus  hie  meliorque  fama 


H  H 
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Behold,  what  groups  of  clients  greet 
A  fourth,  as  passing  down  the  street 

He  threads  the  crowd  ;  but  Fate 
Allots  to  each  his  equal  share, 
And  Death's  capacious  urn  shall  bear 

The  names  of  small  and  great. 

The  wretch  whose  guilty  conscience  sees 
Th'  impending  sword  of  Damocles, 

No  sight  of  sumptuous  feast. 
Nor  wassail-bowl,  nor  lyric  strain. 
Nor  warbling  of  the  feathered  train. 

Can  ever  lull  to  rest. 


Sleep,  balmy  sleep,  despises  not 
Th'  Arcadian  shepherd's  humble  cot 

And  Tempe's  flowery  vales  ; 
Nor  shuns  the  streamlet's  shady  bed. 
With  fragrant  heath  and  fern  o'erspread. 

And  rocked  by  vernal  gales. 


The  man  content  with  what  he  hath 
Fears  not  the  raging  ocean's  wrath, 

Fears  not  the  tempest's  war ; 
Nor  trembles  at  the  setting  beam 
Of  wild  Arcturus,  nor  the  gleam 

Of  Hsedus'  rising  star  : 
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Contendat ;  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major  :  ^qua  lege  Necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ; 

Omne  capax  mo  vet  urna  nomen. 


Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Sicul»  dapes 
Ehilcem  elaborabunt  saporem ; 
Non  avium  citharsaque  cantus 


Somnum  reducent :  somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit,  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 


Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,  neque 
Tumultuosum  solicitat  mare, 
Nee  ssevus  Arcturi  cedentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  Haedi : 
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Although  his  vines  be  smit  with  hail, 
Although  his  promised  harvests  fail 

And  mock  the  labourer  s  toil ; 
Although  his  drooping  trees  complain 
Of  pinching  frost,  or  drenching  rain, 

Or  drought  that  burns  the  soil. 

Then  let  the  proud  earth's  bounds  disdain. 
And  stretch  their  empire  o'er  the  main  ; 

Hither  come  lord  and  slaves, 
Hither  the  bold  contractors  ct)me, 
And  casting  piers  athwart  the  foam. 

Enchain  the  subject  waves. 

But  Fear,  and  Threats,  and  swelling  Rage, 
Are  seen  to  mount  the  self-same  stage 

Of  all  this  pomp  and  power  ; 
Care  climbs  the  lofty  barge's  sides, 
Care  the  fleet  courser's  croupe  bestrides, 

Embittering  every  hour. 


If  purple  robes  and  jewels  tine. 
If  marble  from  the  Phrygian  mine 

Engraved  with  choicest  art ; 
If  the  Falemian  vintage  rare. 
And  Achsemenian  unguents  ne'er 

Can  soothe  an  aching  heart ; 
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Non  verberate  grandine  vine» 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 
Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 


Contracta  pisces  sequora  sentiunt, 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus  ;  hue  frequens 
Csementa  demittit  redemtor 

Cum  famulis,  dominusque  terraB 


Fastidiosus.     Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus  ;  neque 
Decedit  serata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 


Quod  si  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis, 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  elarior 
Delinit  usus,  nee  Falema 

Vitis,  Aehagmeniumque  eostum  : 
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Why  should  1  build  a  stately  hall, 
With  sculptured  frieze  and  columns  tall, 

Decked  out  with  newest  wares  ? 
Or  why  should  I  desire  to  change 
My  Sabine  valley's  peaceful  range 

For  wealth,  with  all  its  cares  ? 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  opening  Ode  of  this  Book  he  again  touches  the 
same  favourite  chord  with  which  he  begins  the  First  Book. 
But  after  glancing  at  the  diversity  of  occupations  and  degrees 
of  wealth  and  rank,  he  seems  to  evince  a  stoical  contempt  for 
all  things  save  a  modest  competency  and  a  clear  conscience. 
How  applicable  to  the  present  covetous  and  busy  age  are  these 
stanzas  which  begin 

**  Coiitracta  pisces  u3quora  sentiunl, 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus." 

Railway  bills,  and  Dock  bills,  and  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees, and  ruinous  expenditure,  and  "  Timor  et  Minaj,"  are  at 
once  conjured  up  by  reflections  woven  into  immortal  verse 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

July,  1849. 
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Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo 
Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 


ODE  II. 

The  Roman  youth  privation's  pain 

Should  learn  hetimes  to  bear ; 
In  war  the  soldier's  toil  sustain, 
And  drive  the  Parthian  o'er  the  plain 

In  flight  before  his  spear  : 

And  pass  his  life  in  camps,  and  dare 

Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Him  from  th'  opposing  rampart's  square 
Matrons  and  maids  beleaguered  there 

With  terror  oft  behold  ; 

And  oft  with  long-drawn  sighs  invoke 

The  sheltering  aid  of  Heaven  ; 
Lest  their  young  spouse,  with  heedless  stroke, 
The  vengeftil  lion's  rage  provoke 

Through  blood  and  slaughter  driven. 


ODE  n. 

Anoustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat ;  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta : 

Vitamque  sub  divo,  et  trepidis  agat 
In  rebus  :  ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens,  et  adulta  virgo, 


Suspiret ;  Eheu !  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum 
Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  csBdes. 


1 1 
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The  martja*  to  his  country  dies 

A  sweet  and  glorious  death  ; 
Fate  strikes  the  coward  as  he  flies, 
Nor  heeds  the  tender  stripling's  cries, 

Nor  spares  his  craven  breath. 


Virtue,  superior  to  defeat. 

With  unstained  honour  shines  ; 
And  neither  claims  the  consul's  seat. 
Nor  awed  by  Faction  s  vulgar  threat, 
Her  dignity  resigns. 


Virtue,  to  such  as  Death  defy. 
To  heaven  points  out  the  road  ; 

And  spurning  the  damp  earth,  on  high 

Aspires  to  immortahty, 
And  seeks  repose  with  God. 


Discretion  too  her  meed  shall  bear ; 

With  one  that  could  betray 
The  myst'ries  of  Eleusis,  ne'er 
Would  I  consent  my  roof  to  share, 

Or  tempt  the  watery  way. 
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DuLCE  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventsD 
Poplitibus  timidove  tergo. 


Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidse, 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus : 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  populans  aurae. 


Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coelum,  negata  tentat  iter  via ; 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fugiente  pemia. 


Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces  :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanaB,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 
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Sometimes  the  sinful  with  the  pure 

Offended  Jove  may  blend ; 
And  Retribution,  slow  though  sure, 
Hath  rarely  fidled.  till  she  secure 
Her  victim  at  the  end. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  begins  this  Ode  by  inculcating  the  military  discipline 
in  which  the  Roman  yonth  should  be  trained  and  exercised ; 
and  he  then  rises  to  a  most  exalted  strain  of  patriotism  and 
virtue,  seeming  to  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  well-known 
verses  of  l^rtaeus : —   v 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  language  or  more  noble  than 
the  sentiments  of  these  sublime  stanzas,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
sustained  with  becoming  dignity  to  the  end. 


1885. 
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Solvat  pbaselon.     SaBpe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum : 
Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


ODE  III. 

Thb  man  of  just  and  constant  mind 

No  furious  mobs,  nor  factious  tongue. 
Nor  fix>wning  tyrant's  threat  can  bind, 

Or  turn  his  slllady  heart  to  wrong. 
Not  Auster  o'er  the  billows  whirled, 
Not  the  red  arm  of  mighty  Jove ; 

No,  not  the  shattered  world 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurled, 
Can  daunt  his  courage,  or  his  purpose  move. 

The  Heavenly  Twins,  by  arts  like  these, 

By  such  the  wandering  Hercules 

Striving  reached  the  towers  of  fire 

Ruled  by  their  Immortal  Sire, 

(Whom  now  Augustus  joins,  and  sips 

The  nectar's  bowl  with  rosy  lips)  ; 

By  such  Lytean  Bacchus  broke 

Indocile  tigers  to  his  yoke  ; 

By  such  tlie  founder  of  the  Roman  throne 

Soared  on  the  steeds  of  Mars  from  Acheron, 


ODE  m. 

JusTUM  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentiiim, 
Non  Yultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  ncque  Auster 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Ncc  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus  : 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinse. 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus,  arces  attigit  igneas ; 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 


Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tu» 
Vexere  tigres,  indocili  jugum 
Collo  trahentes  :  hac  Quirinus 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit ; 
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When  Juno,  rising  from  the  couch  of  Jove, 

Addressed  the  conclave  of  the  Gods  above  :- 

"  Oh,  Dion  !  one  foul  deed  of  lust, 

"  Thy  weak  adulterous  prince's  shame, 

^^  Linked  with  a  foreign  Spartan  dame, 

^^  Crumbled  thy  town  and  towers  to  dust ! 

^^  A  fate  foredoomed  by  the  decree 

^^  Of  chaste  Minerva  and  of  me, 

•*  To  all  thy  people,  altars,  throne, 

^^  From  that  day  when  Laomedon 

"  Cheating  the  heavenly  builders,  dared 

"  Deprive  them  of  their  pledged  reward  ! 

"  Thy  proud,  but  sin-polluted  dome, 

^^  The  Spartan  strumpet's  second  home, 

"  No  longer  flourisheth,  no  more 

"  Doth  Hector  swell  the  battle's  roar, 

^^  And  with  his  perjured  kin  unite 

"  To  triumph  or  to  fall  in  fight. 

"  The  war,  by  our  dissensions  fed, 

"  Now  slumbers  with  the  mighty  dead ; 

"  And  I  remit  the  cherished  wrong 

^^  That  rankled  in  my  bosom  long, 

"  And  willingly  to  Mars  resign 

^^  The  grandson  of  that  hated  line ; 

"  Here  let  him  sit  in  Juno's  sight, 

**  And  tread  the  starry  halls  of  light, 

"  The  nectar  quafi*  in  cups  of  gold 

"  With  Gods  and  Demigods  enrolled. 
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Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  Divis  :  Ilion,  llion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex, 
Et  muUer  peregrina  vertit 

In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  Deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castseque  damnatum  Minervaa 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 

Jam  nee  LacsensB  splendet  adulterae 
Famosus  hospes,  nee  Friami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit ; 

Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit ;  protinus  et  graves 
Iras,  et  invisum  nepotem, 

Troica  quern  peperit  sacerdos, 


Marti  redonabo.     Ilium  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 
Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis 
Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 


K  K 
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"  So  long  as  Ocean's  waves  divide 
"  The  walls  of  Rome  from  Dion's  side, 
"  Let  her  exiled  children  reign 
"  From  Indus  to  the  Western  main  ! 
^^  As  long  as  Phrygian  flocks  find  room 
"  For  pasture  upon  Priam's  tomb, 
^^  And  Paris*  monument  gives  place 
^^  Of  refuge  to  the  beasts  of  chase ; 
^^  So  long  let  Roman  armies  speed 
"  Their  triumphs  o'er  the  conquered  Mede, 
*^  And  hostile  nations  held  in  thrall 
"  Swear  fealty  to  the  Capitol. 
*^  Let  Rome  her  dreaded  name  extend 
"  To  every  region's  utm,ost  end ; 
"  From  the  far  West,  where  narrow  seas 
"  Divide  the  rocks  of  Hercules, 
"  To  Egypt's  realm  and  Delta's  Isle, 
"  Watered  by  the  teeming  Nile. 
"  Let  her  with  brave  contempt  resign 
"  The  golden  treasures  of  the  mine ; 
jvu;f      "  These,  better  left,  than  to  provide 
"  The  pomps  of  Luxury  and  Pride. 
^  Her  steps  and  trophies  shall  be  found 
"  To  the  wide  Earth's  remotest  bound ; 
^*  Where  the  red  Sun's  meridian  ray 
"  Darts  down  intolerable  day, 
**  And  where  the  Scythian  tempests  blow 
^*  From  hills  of  everlasting  snow. 
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Dum  longus  inter  sseviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 

Insultet  armentum,  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultse ;  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas 
Extendat  oras  ;  qua  medius  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  NUus  : 

Aurum  inrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm. 
Cum  terra  celat,  spemere  fortior, 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 
Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes, 
Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
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But  let  her  warlike  sons  beware 

*  Of  these  conditions,  lest  they  dare, 

*  Misled  by  pride  or  purpose  vain, 

*  Troy's  ancient  walls  to  rear  again. 
^  A  second  vengeance  shall  destroy 

*  The  fortunes  of  a  second  Troy  ; 
'  Myself  that  destiny  will  prove 

*  The  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove. 

^  Though  thrice  Apollo  build  the  wall, 
^  Thrice  shall  the  brazen  bulwark  fall ;  . 

*  Thrice  shall  her  widows  captive  ta'en 

^  Deplore  their  sons  and  husbands  slain." 


But  whither  would  the  Muse  aspire  ? 
Such  themes  suit  not  the  sportive  lyre  : 

Cease,  bold  one,  to  relate 

Th'  inscrutable  decrees  of  Fate, 

Nor  in  presumptuous  verse 

The  speech  of  Gods  rehearse  ! 
Lest  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rise. 
Thou  feebly  sink  to  earth  while  soaring  to  the 
skies. 
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Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii, 
Rebusque  fidentes,  avitse 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Troj». 

TrojaB  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 

Ter  si  resurgat  mums  aheneus 
Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis ;  ter  uxor 
Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 

Non  haec  jocosae  conveniunt  lyr»  : 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis  ?  desine  pervicax 
Referre  sermones  Deorum,  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 
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OBSERVATIONS  on  Ode  III. 

This  Ode  reqiiires  more  explanation  than  usual  to  make 
the  scheme  and  scope  of  it  intelligible.  It  commences  by 
drawing  the  character  of  a  just,  resolute,  and  courageous  man. 
Various  examples  are  then  cited  of  mortals  who,  by  the 
exercise  of  these  virtues,  had  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
enrolled  among  the  immortal  Gods.  In  this  list  Augustus  is 
adroitly  included  by  that  species  of  adulation  which  in  those 
days  was  endured.  Then,  after  referring  to  the  Apotheosis 
of  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  Poet,  with  astonishing 
abruptness,  makes  Juno  *'  me  m  her  place"  and  address  a  long 
oration  to  the  conclave  of  heaven,  which  '*  Queen's  speech  to 
the  Upper  House**  occupies  all  the  remainder  of  this  remark- 
able Ode. 

It  is  supposed  that  just  at  that  time  Augustus,  perhaps 
wearied  and  exasperated  by  the  factions  which  rent  society  at 
Rome,  or  perhaps  from  other  motives,  seriously  entertained 
the  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy,  thereby  anticipating  by  some  centuries  the  sub- 
sequent foundation  of  an  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome. 

The  sole  object  of  the  harangue  ingeniously  put  into  Juno*s 
mouth  is  to  deter  the  Emperor  from  the  further  prosecution 
of  so  dangerous  and  unpopular  a  design.  The  Queen  of 
Heaven  declares  that  all  the  ancient  wrongs  of  the  race  of 
Laomedon  are  forgiven,  and  that  she  is  willing  to  welcome 
the  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  and  his  posterity,  into  the  circle  of 
the  Immortals.  She  predicts  the  glories  of  unbounded  empire 
to  Rome,  but  so  long  only  as  no  restoration  be  attempted  of 
the  mined  walls  of  Hium  :  — 

«*Dam  longus  inter  Rspviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus." 

Such  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  explanation  of  this 
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Observations  (continued). 

composition  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  ''  Vir  Justus  et 
tenax*^  can  never  be  meant  to  refer  to  Augustus,  as  some 
commentators  have  very  absurdly  supposed,  but  rather  to 
those  advisers  (perhaps  Maecenas,  perhaps  the  Bard  himself) 
who  firmly  and  boldly  combated  the  dangerous  intention  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  entertained,  but  finally  abandoned,  by  the 
Elmperor. 


ODE  IV. 

Descend  from  heaven,  Calliope  !  and  bring 
Queen  of  the  Muses,  or  thy  tuneful  lute, 
Or  lively  pipe,  or  harp  with  golden  string, 
Or  thine  own  thrilling  voice  no  longer  mute 
In  deathless  harmony  with  me  to  sing  !  — 
Heard  ye  the  strain  ?  or  do  fantastic  dreams 
Delude  my  senses  ?  for  I  seem  to  rove 
Through  the  dim  mazes  of  some  sacred  grove 
By  fragrant  gales  refreshed  and  trickling  streams. 
Me  yet  a  child  when  on  Apulia's  hills 
Asleep  I  lay,  fatigued  with  summer  sport 
(A  truant  boy,  well  pleased  to  roam 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  my  nurse's  home), 
The  wood-doves  bringing  flowerets  in  their  bills 
Covered  with  foliage  green,  that  so  unhurt 
By  bear  or  venomed  snake,  in  those  sweet  bowers 
I  slumbered  all  the  sultry  noontide  hours. 


ODE  IV. 

Descende  coelo,  et  die  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citbarave  Phoebi. 


Auditis  ?  an  me  ludit  amabilis 

Insani^  ?  audire  et  videor  pios 

Errare  per  lucos,  amoenaB 

Quos  et  aquaB  subeunt  et  aurse. 

Me  fabulossB  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Nutricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 


L  L 
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Marvel  it  was  to  all  who  dwelt 

On  Acherontia's  mountain-chain, 
Or  in  the  Bantine  forest  belt, 

Or  low  Ferentum's  fertile  plain, 
That  thus  I  slept  secure  from  harm 

On  heaps  of  bay  and  myrtle  piled,    • 
Protected  by  a  mightier  arm, 

Dear  to  the  Gods,  a  sprightly  child  ! 
Your  slave  and  worshipper,  harmonious  Nine, 

Still  call  me,  whether  on  the  Sabine  hills 

Or  by  Praeneste's  shade,  or  Tibur's  rills. 
Or  where  proud  Baise  rules  the  liquid  brine. 
Preserved  by  you,  I  'scaped  Philippi's  host, 

And  the  late  peril  of  a  falling  tree  ; 
Escaped  the  shipwreck  on  Sicilians  coast 

Where  Palinurus  beetles  o'er  the  sea. 
With  you  I'll  dare  to  navigate 
The  raging  Hellespontic  strait. 
And  travel  to  those  distant  lands 
Beyond  Assyria's  burning  sands  ; 
Unharmed  I'll  see  the  Britons  rude, 

I'll  see  the  Gelons'  quivered  ranks. 
The  Concan  reared  on  horse's  blood. 

The  Scythian  Tanais'  frozen  banks. 
Ye,  in  some  cool  Pierian  cave. 

Refresh  great  Cajsar's  mind,  fatigued  with  war. 
When  home  returning  with  his  cohorts  brave, 

He  bids  them  sheathe  the  bloodless  scymitar. 
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Texere  ;  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  AcherontiaB, 
Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  humilis  Ferenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis  ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  coUataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dis  animosus  infans. 
Vester,  Camoenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos ;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Prseneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum, 
Seu  liquid»  placuere  Baiaa. 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris, 
Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbor, 
Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 
Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum 
Tentabo,  et  arentes  arenas 
Littoris  Assyrii  viator : 
Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros, 
Et  Isetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum  : 
Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos 

Et  Scytbicum  inviolatus  amnem. 
Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quasrentem  labores, 
Pierio  recreatis  antro : 
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Ye  give  good  counsel,  and  are  glad 
When  righteous  deeds  confound  the  bad  : 
As  when  the  Titan's  giant  brood, 
From  heaven  to  hell  in  flight  pursued, 
Fell  thunder-stricken  from  above, 
Blasted  by  the  fires  of  Jove ;  — 
Of  Jove,  who  rules  with  equal  hand 
The  heaving  sea  and  solid  land, 
And  Gods  above  and  men  below, 
And  Pluto's  shadowy  realm  of  woe. 
No  small  amount  of  wrath  and  fear 
T'  its  centre  shook  the  starry  sphere. 
When  those  fierce  brethren,  leaguing  still 

Their  giant  arms  for  blows  and  blood. 
Heaped  on  Olympus  Pelion's  hill 

Uptom  with  all  his  waving  wood  ; 
But  not  Typhoeus,  nor  the  might 
Of  Mimas,  nor  Porphyrion  s  height ; 
Not  Rhoetus  of  portentous  size. 
Nor  heaving  forests  to  the  skies 
Could  bold  Enceladus  prevail 
'Gainst  Pallas'  shield  and  coat  of  mail. 
Lo  !  here  the  queenly  Juno  stood ; 
There  Vulcan,  in  his  fiery  mood. 
And  there  the  God  of  Light,  who  ne'er 

Divests  his  shoulder  of  the  bow  ; 
Who  bathes  his  golden  crisped  hair 

In  dews  from  Castaly  that  flow, 
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Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis,  et  dato 
Gaudetisy  aim».     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immauemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 

Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  «quo. 

Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus,  horrida  brachiis, 
Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 

Sed  quid  Typhoeus,  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 
Quid  Rhcetus,  evulsisque  truncis 
Enceladus  jaculator  audax, 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  segida 
Possent  ruentes  ?     Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Vuleanus  ;  bine  matrona  Juno  ;  et 
Nunquam  humeris  positurus  areum, 
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Who  governs  still  his  native  woods 

In  Lycia's  mountain  solitudes. 

And  still  bestows  his  fav'ring  smile 

On  Patara  and  Delos'  Isle  ! 

Brute  violence  exhausts  itself  in  vain  ; 

Well-ordered  force  the  Gods  sustain 

And  still  promote,  although  they  hate 

The  pride  of  strength  that  doth  all  crimes  create. 

Truths  such  as  these  let  Gyas  prove 

With  all  his  hundred  arms  arrayed  ; 
And  wild  Orion's  lawless  love 

Tamed  by  thy  shaft,  chaste  Huntress  Maid ! 
Heaped  on  her  progeny,  the  Earth 
Grieves  for  her  own  portentous  birth  ; 
Who  scorched  with  lurid  lightning  groan, 
Deep  in  the  gulf  of  Acheron. 
Still  Etna  vomits  unconsumed 

Red  streams  of  subterranean  fire. 
And  Tityos'  entrails  still  are  doomed 

To  glut  th'  insatiate  vulture's  ire. 
For  such  dread  ministers  of  Fate 
The  tortured  victim's  lust  await ; 
The  burthen  of  three  hundred  chains 
Pirithous'  frenzied  love  restrains. 

Feb,  1851. 
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Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyci»  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  : 
Vim  temperatam  Dl  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  Idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyges 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrse 
Tentator  Orion  Dianse, 
Yirginea  domitus  sagitta. 

Injecta  monstris  Ten>  dolet  suis, 
Moeretque  partus  fiilmine  luridum 
Missos  ad  Orcum  ;  nee  peredit 
Impositam  celer  ignis  iEtnam  : 

Incontinentis  nee  Tityi  jecur 
Relinquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Gustos :  amatorem  trecentse 
Piritlioum  cohibent  catenas. 
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OBSERVATIONS  to  Ode  IV. 

This  Ode  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  speculations  from 
that  class  of  commentators  who  are  always  hunting  for  a 
second  meaning  in  every  passage  that  can  be  twisted  into  a 
double  sense.  It  begins  by  an  invocation  to  Calliope  to  assist 
the  Poet  in  the  composition  of  a  long  melos;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  longest  of  his  lyrical  productions,  consisting  of  twenty 
Alcaic  stanzas.  He  becomes  speedily  involved  in  a  poetical 
rapture,  and  narrates  the  highly  romantic  and  beautiful  in- 
cident which  forms  the  episode  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stanzas,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  remind  the  English 
reader  of  our  own  simple  but  touching  ballad  of  "  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood."  It  might  form  a  curious  subject  for  inquiry 
whether  the  adventure  recorded  by  Horace  were  really  true. 

The  Poet,  then  pursuing  his  address  to  the  Muses,  after 
predicting  that  his  strain  will  be  read  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  alludes  in  a  single  stanza  to  the  return  of 
Augustus  Ciesar  and  his  wearied  cohorts  from  war ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  sentence  of  no  great  force  or  value,  flies  off, 
with  Pindaric  abruptness,  to  the  war  of  the  Titans  and  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  Immortal  Qods,  in  which  he  devotes 
more  than  one  entire  stanza  to  a  picturesque  description  of 
Apollo.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  Ode  that  one 
of  the  commentators  informs  us,  ^'  that  it  is  plainly  manifest 
that  Jove  means  Augustus,  and  that  the  Titans  mean  the  late 
adversaries  of  the  successful  Emperor."  Nay,  more ;  not  only 
is  the  parallel  instituted  between  Augustus  and  Jove,  but  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  continued  to  Pallas,  thus  symbolising 
"  the  combination  of  wisdom  and  valour."  Possibly  some 
parallel  may  have  been  intended  by  the  Poet  in  honour  of 
*  the  successful  Emperor,  especially  where  he  contrasts  the 
failure  of  brute  force  against  tempered  valour.     Even  if  this 
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Observations  (continued). 

be  so,  both  type  and  antitype  are  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
confusion  of  the  conflict,  the  triumph  of  the  Immortals,  and 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  vanquished  Titans. 

I  may  here  be  excused  for  offering  an  apology  (if  apology 
be  needed)  for  the  loose  and  irregular  metre  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  these  translations.  But  in  these  long  Odes  of 
rolling  Alcaics,  where  the  pauses  are  quite  cui  Ubitum,  and 
where  the  sense  is  so  often  carried  on  from  one  stanza  to  another, 
if  the  translator  chooses  to  hamper  himself  with  a  regular 
stanza,  one  of  two  results  is  almost  inevitable: — He  finds 
himself  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  he  must  either  amplify 
or  contract  the  dimensions  of  his  subject.  Where  Dryden 
has  led  the  way,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  follow. 


M  M 


ODE  V- 

We  used  to  think  the  Thunderer  reigned  supreme 
In  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  Caesar  now  must  be 

Our  chief  and  present  Deity ; 
Since  subject  to  his  rule  all  nations  seem, 
From  Britain's  distant  isle  to  broad  Euphrates'  stream, 
Hath  then  the  Roman  soldier  dared 

In  ties  of  kindred  to  unite 
With  hostile  tribes  'gainst  whom  he  warr'd 

When  Crassus  led  him  to  the  fight  ? 
And  have  Apulia's  sons  grown  grey 
In  wedlock  with  an  alien  wife, 
And  spent  a  base,  inglorious  life 
Under  the  Median  tjrant's  sway  ? 
Oh !  change  unknown,  till  this  degen'rate  day ! 
Forgetful  of  the  noble  name 

That  once  they  bore  in  battle-field ; 
Forgetting  Vesta's  sacred  flame, 

Forgetting  Numa's  heav'n-dropt«hield, — 
The  robe  that  Roman  matrons  wove. 
The  throne  of  Capitolian  Jove  ! 


ODE  V. 

0 

C(ELO  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare  :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus,  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio,  gravibusque  Persis. 

Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara 
Turpis  maritus  vixit  ?  et  hostium 
(Pr6  curia,  inversique  mores  !) 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  arvis, 

Sub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus, 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togas 
Oblitus,  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  ? 
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This  the  proud  soul  of  Regulus  foresaw 

Dissenting  from  th'  ignoble  terms  of  truce, 
Lest  future  times  a  precedent  should  draw 

From  treaties  frtiught  with  danger  and  abuse, 
And  yielded  up  as  victims  to  the  State 
The  captive  youth  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
^*  Have  I  not  seen,"  the  hero  said, 
'*  Our  unresisting  soldiers  led, 
'*  Stript  of  their  arms,  like  sheep,  before 
^*  The  Carthaginian  conqueror  ? 
^^  Have  I  not  seen  our  standards  nailed 

"  As  trophies  on  the  Punic  fanes, 
'^  And  free-born  Romans  basely  trailed 

^^  Along  the  streets  in  servile  chains  ? 
^^  Condemned  to  pass  the  city  gates 
^^  In  gangs,  like  slavish  reprobates, 
'^  And  plough  the  soil  and  dig  the  sod 
*  Which  late  as  conquerors  they  trod  ? 
'*^  Will  ransomed  soldiers  such  as  these 
^*  Aspire  to  ftiture  victories  ? 
^*  Ye  would  add  ruin  to  disgrace ; 
^*  For  sooner  may  ye  hope  to  trace 
^*  In  wool  befouled  its  former  gloss, 

"  Than  fallen  virtue  can  repair 
^^  In  weak  and  coward  souls  the  loss 

*^  Of  all  that  once  had  made  her  fair  ! 

When  timid  hinds  from  nets  set  free 

^*  Shall  turn  upon  the  hunter's  train. 
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Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Regiili, 
Dissentientis  conditionibus 
Foedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti 
Pemiciem  veniens  in  asvum  ; 

Si  non  periret  immiserabiUs 
Captiva  pubes.     Signa  ego  Punicis 
Affixa  delubris,  et  arma 
Militibus  sine  caade,  dixit, 

Derepta  vidi :  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero, 
Portasque  non  clausas,  et  arva 
Marte  coli  popiilata  nostro. 

Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
Miles  redibit :  flagitio  additis 
Damnum.     Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco  : 

Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus. 
Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis, 
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"  Then  may  the  recreant  captive  be 

^*  A  gallant  soldier  once  again. 
"  And  he  who  feared  the  stroke  of  death, 

"  And  felt  the  fetters*  branded  scar, 
"  May  think  to  win  the  laurel  wreath, 
"  And  triumph  o'er  his  foes  in  war  ! 
"  Will  ye,  then,  bid  this  conflict  cease 
"  By  treaties  of  inglorious  peace  ? 
"  Oh,  dastard  act !  oh,  bitter  shame  ! 
^*  To  Roman  honour,  Roman  fame  ! 
^^  Oh,  Carthage  !  mightier  than  the  fall 
"  Of  yon  degraded  Capitol ! " 
He  spoke,  and  turned  aside  his  head 
From  the  chaste  partner  of  his  bed ; 
Repelled  her  kiss  and  fond  embrace. 
Nor  touched  his  sinless  children's  face  ; 
But  frowning  stood  apart  from  aU 
Like  a  death-sentenced  criminal. 
Fixing  on  earth  his  manly  brow 
As  if  already  fallen  too  low ; 
Until  at  length  his  counsel  strong 
Confirmed  the  Senate's  wavering  throng, 
And  his  sad  friends,  with  heavy  heart, 
Th'  illustrious  exile  saw  depart. 
Albeit  he  knew  what  torturing  throes 
Awaited  him  from  barbarous  foes  ; 
Yet  calm  he  passed  th*  opposing  crowd 
And  all  his  kindred  weeping  loud ; 
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Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 
Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 

Sensit  iners,  timuitque  mortem. 

Hie,  unde  vitam  sumeret,  inseius, 
Paeem  duello  miscuit.     O  pudor ! 
O  magna  Carthago,  probrosis 
Altior  Italiae  minis ! 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum, 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum  ; 

Donee  labantes  consilio  Patres 
Firmaret  auctor  numquam  aUas  dato, 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 

Atqui  sciebat,  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet :  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem, 
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Not  other  than  (his  labours  o'er) 
Some  pleased  successful  counsellor, 
After  a  verdict,  bids  adieu 
To  legal  strife  and  client's  crew, . 
And  takes  his  road  to  fair  Venafrum's  plain, 
Or  proud  Tarentum's  walls,  far  stretching  to  the  main. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  magnificent  Ode  tells  its  own  tale,  and  requires  only 
a  brief  notice.  One  remarkable  feature  may  be  pointed  out  as 
curious  in  these  our  days  of  unbounded  colonisation,  which  is, 
the  indelible  disgrace  which  attached  to  the  Roman  soldier 
or  citizen  who  established  himself  as  a  settler  and  contracted 
ties  of  affinity  under  any  circumstances  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  or  even  as  it  seems  with  any  foreign  nation. 

The  indignation  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Poet  finds  vent 
by  recording  the  ancient  virtue  and  noble  patriotism  of  Regu- 
lus;  and  the  concluding  stanzas  of  this  Ode  may  be  pro- 
nounced equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  passage  in  the  works  of 
any  lyric  poet. 

One  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  but  little  pleasure  in  the 
laborious  accuracy  of  modem  inquirers,  who  have  attempted 
to  conyince  our  sober  judgment  that  the  whole  story  of  Re- 
gulus's  mission  to  Rome  and  return  to  Carthage  is  a  fable. 
I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  this  incredulity  is  not  shared  by  my 
accomplished  relative,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  his  re- 
cently published  "  History  of  Rome." 

FA.  1851. 
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Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
Tendens  Yenafranos  in  agros, 
Aut  Lacedffimonium  Tarentum. 


^t^mmmm^mmm^^i^mat^um^^ 
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ODE  VI. 


TO    THE    ROMANS. 

Oh,  Romans  !  ye  shall  pay  with  tears 
Delinquencies  of  former  years, 

Though  not  yourselves  to  blame ; 
Until  the  temples  ye  repair, 
And  renovate  the  altars  bare 

All  black  with  smoke  and  flame. 

In  every  act,  in  every  thought, 

Let  reverence  to  the  Gods  be  taught ; 

Be  this  your  object  still. 
By  this  neglect  offended  Heaven 
To  bleeding  Italy  hath  given 

Full  many  a  grievous  ill. 

By  Pacorus  and  Monseses  led, 

Twice  hath  the  Parthian  bravely  sped. 

And  turned  our  arms  to  flight ; 
Proud  to  adorn  his  gorget  chain 
With  jewels  plundered  from  the  slain 

In  those  sad  fields  of  fight. 


ODE  VI. 


AD    ROMANOS. 


Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeeeris, 
iEdesque  labentes  deorunii  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulaera  fumo. 


Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas  : 
Hine  omne  prineipium,  hue  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  negleeti  dederunt 
Hesperiffi  mala  luetuossB. 


Jam  bis  Monseses  et  Paeori  manus 
Non  auspieatos  contudit  impetus 
Nostros,  et  adjecisse  prsedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 
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The  Dacian  and  the  Egyptian  foe, — 
This  famed  for  his  unerring  bow, 

That  dreaded  for  his  fleet, — 
Had  well-nigh  sacked  our  town,  the  scene 
Of  civil  feuds,  and  factions  keen 

In  every  house  and  street. 

These  modern  sin-begetting  times 

First  stained  the  marriage-bed  with  crimes. 

Then  families  and  home ; 
Hence  the  destruction,  hence  the  woe. 
Which  late  have  flowed  and  still  shall  flow 

On  Italy  and  Rome. 

The  full-grown  girl  is  seen  to  advance 
In  postures  of  th'  Ionic  dance. 

From  childhood  taught  to  mould 
Her  pliant  limbs  in  wanton  guise, 
And  roll  around  her  melting  eyes 

In  love's  allurements  bold. 


No  progeny  of  such  as  these 
Imbrued  of  yore  the  Tyrrhene  seas 

With  Carthaginian  blood ; 
Drove  Pyrrhus  backward  in  retreat 
And  slew  Antiochus  the  Great, 

And  Hannibal  withstood. 
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Faene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  urbem  Dacus  et  iEthiops ; 
Hie  classe  formidatus,  ille 
MissiUbus  meUor  sagittis. 

Foecunda  culp®  sdBcula  nuptias 
Frimum  inquinavere,  et  genuSy  et  domos ; 
Hoe  fonte  derivata  elades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

Motus  doeeri  gaudet  lonieos 
Matura  virgo ;  et  fingitur  artubus 
Jam  nune,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui ; 

Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros 
Inter  mariti  vina ;  neque  eligit 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia,  luminibus  remotis : 

Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito  ;  sen  vocat  institor, 
Sen  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emtor. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  asquor  sanguine  Funico, 
Fyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum  Annibalemque  dirum  : 
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But  a  bold  race  inured  to  toil, 
Prompt  to  subdue  a  stubborn  soil 

With  harrow  and  with  plough  ; 
Or  at  a  mother's  stem  command 
To  carry  logs  with  sturdy  hand, 

Hewn  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 

Till  Sol  from  his  descending  car 
Obliquely  shot  his  beams  afar 

As  twilight  'gan  to  close ; 
And  oxen  wearied  with  the  yoke, 
And  wearied  husbandmen  partook 

The  blessings  of  repose. 

What  doth  not  envious  Time  decay? 
The  age  that  in  our  fathers'  day 

Was  worse  than  that  of  yore, 
Hath  borne  ourselves,  progressive  still 
Adown  the  same  career  of  ill, 

With  prospects  worse  in  store. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  address  to  the  Romans,  the  Poet  ascribes  the 
recent  disasters  of  the  Republic  to  the  impiety  and  vices  of 
the  nation,  and  intimates  the  necessity  of  reformation  under 
the  new  reign  of  Augustus. 

It  is  curious  to  refer  to  the  prophetic  description  of  this 
period  of  the  Roman  history  given  by  Virgil  in  the  Eighth 
Book  of  the  i^neid.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
shield  of  i^neas,  Augustus  Cassar  is  thus  represented  on  his 
return  from  the  Egyptian  campaign  alluded  to  in  this  Ode : — 
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Sed  rusticorum  mascula  miUtum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 

Portare  fustes  ;  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras,  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  cumi. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 
jEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


Observations  (continued), 

"  At  Ciesar,  triplid  invectos  Romana  triumpho 
Mcenia,  D!s  Italia  votam  immortale  sacrabat, 
Maxima  iercentum  totam  delubra  per  nrbem." 

It  was  not  therefore  without  an  important  meaning  that 
Horace  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  rebuilding  the  Temples  of 
the  Gods,  when  it  seenis  the  Emperor  had  consecrated  no  less 
than  three  hundred  "  maxima  delubra"  within  the  city  walls. 

This  Ode  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  State  Paper 
penned  by  Horace  in  commendation  of  the  munificence  and 
piety  of  the  Emperor. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  reflection  that  some 
Christian  nations  may  stand  condemned  before  the  comparison 
of  Heathen  Rome. 

March,  1852. 


ODE  VIL 


TO    ASTERIE. 

Nat  cease,  Asterie,  to  complain ; 
Fair  vernal  gales  shall  bring  again 

Thy  wanderer  from  the  sea, 
Gyges — dear  object  of  thy  cares, 
Made  wealthy  with  Bithynian  wares, 

And  ever  true  to  thee. 

Though  now  beneath  th'  inclement  heaven, 
By  adverse  wind  and  planet  driven, 

He  seeks  Epirus'  coast ; 
Not  without  tears  to  pass  the  night 
Sleepless  and  cold,  a  lonely  wight. 

By  love  and  fortune  crost. 

Yet  as  he  lingers  storm-staid  there. 
Some  sly,  time-serving  messenger. 

Tells  how  his  hostess  bums 
Thy  spouse's  constancy  to  prove ; 
And  smit  with  unrequited  love. 

Complains  and  sighs  by  turns. 


ODE  vn. 


AD     ASTEBIEN. 


Quid  fles,  Asterie,  quern  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii, 
Th3nia  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide 


Gygen  ?    Hie  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum 
Post  insana  CapraB  sidera,  frigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 


Atqui  solicitse  nuntius  hospitse, 
Suspirare  Chloen,  et  miseram  tuis 
Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Tentat  miUe  vafer  modis  : 


o  o 
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Tells  how  a  wife's  perfidious  lie 
Worked  on  the  fond  credulity 

Of  angry  Proetus,  swayed 
To  wreak  his  erring  wrath  upon 
The  over-chaste  Bellerophon 

By  female  arts  betrayed. 

What  dangers  compassed  Peleus'  head 
While  from  the  proffered  love  he  fled 

Of  false  Hippoly  te  ; 
And  from  such  tales  a  moral  draws 
That  he  should  scorn  the  irksome  laws 
Of  Truth  and  Chastity. 

Yet  all  in  vain !     Compose  thy  fears  ; 
Deaf  as  th'  Icarian  rocks  he  hears, 

And  faithful  still  remains. 
But  thou,  Asterie  !  oh,  beware. 
Lest  young  Enipeus'  form  ensnare 

Thy  heart  in  amorous  chains  ! 

What  though  no  other  youth  may  speed 
With  equal  nerve  the  prancing  steed 

Along  the  grassy  course  ? 
What  though  none  else  with  vigorous  limb 
And  rapid  stroke  can  breast  like  him 

The  flooded  Tiber's  force  ? 


ODE  VU. 


Q.  HORATH  FLACCI  CARMINA, 


283 


Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 
Casto  Bellerophonti 
Maturare  necem,  refert. 


Narrat  paene  datum  Felea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens 
Et  peccare  docentes 
Fallax  historias  monet, 


Frustra  :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icarl 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.     At,  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat,  cave ; 


Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens 
^que  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
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Yet  close  thy  door  betimes ;  and  when 
That  wailing  flute  is  heard  again, 

Back  from  thy  lattice  haste ; 
And  though  he  call  thee  cold  and  hard, 
Still  keep  the  shutter  firmly  barr'd, 

Inexorably  chaste. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  iMs  Ode  he  endeavours  to  allay  the  anxiety  and  calm 
the  jealousy  of  Asterie  daring  the  absence  of  her  husband 
Gyges,  who  remains  constant  and  true  in  spite  of  the  tempt- 
ations to  which  he  had  been  exposed  during  his  compulsory 
delay  in  a  distant  sea-port.  The  sudden  transition  to  herself, 
and  Horace^s  emphatic  caution  to  beware  of  her  handsome 
young  neighbour  Enipeus,  make  an  adroit  and  admirable 
diversion  to  her  fretfulness  and  solicitude. 

March,  1851. 
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Prima  nocte  domum  claude ;  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibise ; 
Et  te  ssBpe  vocanti 
Duram,  difficilis  mane. 


ODE  vni. 


TO    MAECENAS. 

What  I  a  bachelor  should  do 
With  garlands,  frankincense,  and  rue, 
And  turfen  altars  crowned  with  fire, 
Maecenas,  you  may  well  admire. 
Versed  as  you  are  in  all  the  rules 
Taught  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools, 
And  not  unwitting  of  the  way 
To  keep  this  Kalend's  holiday. 
Know  that  I,  nearly  killed  of  late, 
By  a  huge  plane-tree's  falling  weight. 
To  Bacchus  vowed  a  milk-white  goat. 
With  pious  offerings  duly  brought. 
On  this  day's  feast  the  care  be  mine 
To  broach  a  jar  of  mellowed  wine, 
Whose  generous  vintage  bears  the  date 
Of  Plancus'  second  Consulate. 
Come  then,  Maecenas,  hither  wend 
To  drink  a  bumper  with  your  friend  ; 
Our  wakefrd  lamps  shall  bum  till  day, 
And  noise  and  anger  flee  away. 


ODE  vm. 


AD    MiECENATEM. 


Martiis  coelebs  quid  agam  Calendis, 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  turis 
Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo  in 
Cespite  vivo, 

Docte  sermones  utriusque  lingusB. 
Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum,  prope  funeratus 
Arboris  ictu. 

Hie  dies,  anno  redeunte  festus, 
Corticem  astrictum  pice  dimovebit 
Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutse 
Consule  TuUo. 

Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  ;  et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem  :  procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira. 
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Leave  to  the  State  its  cares  ; — one  foe 
Hath  fallen  in  Dacian  Cotiso. 
The  Mede,  perplexed  with  civil  strife, 
At  his  own  bosom  aims  the  knife  ; 
The  fierce  Cantabrian  wears  our  chain, 
At  length  imposed  on  rebel  Spain ; 
And  with  lax  bow  the  Scythians  rude 
Fly  to  their  northern  solitude. 
Then,  if  at  ease  on  state  affairs, 
Why  vex  yourself  with  private  cares  ? 
Forget  sad  things  and  maxims  sour, 
And  snatch  with  joy  the  present  hour. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A  long  story  miglit  be  written  in  reference  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Kalends  of  March.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  married 
people  celebrated  the  season  by  sacrifices.  Horace,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  explains  to  Maecenas  his  reason  for  celebrating  the 
day  with  a  votive  offering,  and  invites  his  friend  and  patron 
to  supper,  bidding  him  eschew  politics,  and  forget  care  in  the 
present  enjoyment. 

Marchj  1851. 
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Mitte  civiles  super  Urbe  curas ; 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen  : 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 
Dissidet  armis : 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber,  sera  domitus  catena : 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 
Cedere  campis. 

Negligens,  ne  qua  populus  laboret, 
Parce  privatus  nimium  cavere ;  et 
Dona  prsesentis  cape  laetus  boras,  ac 
Linque  severa. 


p  p 


ODE  IX. 


TO    LYDIA. 

Horace.  While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

While  with  encircling  arms 

No  youth  preferred  to  me 
Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms  ; 

I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored, 

The  wealth,  the  bliss  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia.  While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 

With  love  for  me  alone  ; 

While  Lydia  there  abode, 
Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  hateful  throne  ; 

Well  pleased,  our  Koman  Ilia's  fame 

I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 

Hor.  'Tis  true,  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  with  transcendent  art 
To  touch  the  lyre,  and  breathe  harmonious  lays : 

For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid. 

So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 


ODE  IX, 


AD    LYDIAM, 


Horatius.  Donec  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Nee  quisquam  potior  braehia  eandidae 
Cerviei  juvenis  dabat ; 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 


Lydia.  Donee  non  alia  magis 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen ; 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  elarior  Ilia. 


Hor.  Me  nune  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulees  docta  modes,  et  citharse  seiens ; 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 
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Lyd.  My  breast  with  fond  desire 

For  youthful  Calais  bums  ; 

Touched  with  a  mutual  fire, 
The  son  of  Ornithus  my  love  returns  ; 

For  him  Fd  doubly  die  with  joy, 

So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hor.  What,  if  the  former  chain 

That  we  too  rashly  broke, 

We  yet  should  weave  again, 
And  bow  once  more  beneath  th'  accustomed  yoke  ? 

K  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own. 

And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  ? 

Lyd.     Though  bright  as  morning-star 

My  Calais*  beaming  brow ; 

Though  more  mconstant  far. 
And  easier  chafed  than  Adrians  billows  thou  ; 

With  thee  my  life  Fd  gladly  spend, 

Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  beautiful  Dialogue  and  Palinodia  has  deservedly  been 
always  esteemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  compositions  extant. 
I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm  that  this  version  by  the  noble 
Earl,  whose  name  graces  the  page,  accurately  renders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  reader  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the 
original  Latin.     Greater  praise  than  this  cannot  be  awarded. 
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Lyd.  Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  fiUus  Omyti ; 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 


Hor.  Quid  ?  si  prisca  redit  Venus. 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aheneo? 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe, 
Rejectseque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ? 


hyd.  Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Hie  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Adria ; 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 


ODE  X. 


TO    LYCE. 

If  wedded*  to  a  Sc3i;hian  mate 

You  sought  the  Tanais'  frozen  shore, 

You'd  surely  grieve  to  see  me  wait 
A  suppliant,  Lyce,  at  your  door. 

Hark  to  the  tempest's  wintry  sound. 

Through  leafless  grove  and  desert  street ; 

See  how  the  keen  night-air  has  bound 
The  mingling  showers  of  snow  and  sleet. 


Ungrateful  Lyce,  lay  aside — 

Lest  Fortune's  wheel  revolving  change — 
This  cold  disdain,  this  cruel  pride, 

Or  dread  the  Queen  of  Love's  revenge. 

Venus  hath  ne*er  encouraged  thee 

To  treat  thy  suitor's  prayer  with  scorn  ; 

And  live  like  chaste  Penelope, 
Albeit  of  Tuscan  parents  bom. 


ODE  X. 


IN    LYCEN. 


ExTREMUM  Tanain  si  biberes,,Lyce, 
SaBYO  nupta  yiro  ;  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 
Plorares  Aquilonibus. 


AudiSy  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus 
Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Puro  numine  Jupiter  ? 


Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam  ; 
Ne  currente  rota  funis  eat  retro. 
Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 
Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
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If  neither  gifts  nor  tender  vows, 

Nor  these  wan  cheeks  can  pity  move ; 

Nor  the  desertion  of  your  spouse, 
Smit  with  a  ballad-singer's  love ; 

Not  softer  is  your  bosom's  mould 

Than  rugged  oaks  which  none  may  break  ; 
Not  milder  your  affections  cold 

Than  Mauritania's  venomed  snake. 

Then,  Lyce,  seize  the  fleeting  hour ; 

Not  always  will  this  breast  be  found 
Patient  alike  of  sun  and  shower, 

Laid  at  your  threshold  on  the  ground. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Lyce,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  probably  continued 
deaf  to  the  amorous  solicitations  of  her  wooer ;  for  in  the 
Fourth  Book  we  find  the  rejected  admirer  venting  forth  the 
most  spiteful  and  insulting  reproaches  to  her,  whom  in  this 
Ode  he  supplicates  for  her  favours  in  vain. 

Truly  he  says  that  he  will  not  always  be  found  patient  of 
injuries,  and  he  bears  a  long  and  steadfast  recollection  of 
Lyce*s  pride  and  obduracy. 

March,  1851. 
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Oy  quamvis  neque  te  munera,  nee  preees. 
Nee  tinetus  viola  pallor  amantium, 
Nee  vir  Pieria  pelliee  saueius 
Curvat ;  supplieibus  tuis 


Pareas,  nee  regida  mollior  seseulo, 
Nee  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus 
Non  hoe  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquse 
Coelestis  patiens  latus. 


QQ 


ODE  XI. 


TO    MERCURY. 

Oh,  Mercury  !  who  didst  inspire 

Amphion's  strain  that  stones  could  move  ; 
And  thou,  my  seven-chorded  Lyre, 

Skilled  to  attune  the  notes  of  love ; 

Not  then  admired,  as  now  thou  art, 
In  holy  fanes  or  rich  men's  feast ; 

Oh,  say,  what  numbers  can  impart 
Some,.™th.oLydia.fi,Lb«as.? 

Like  a  young  mare  in  heedless  race 
She  bounds  exulting  o'er  the  plain  ; 

But  coyly  shrinks  from  love's  embrace, 
And  spurns  the  yoke  and  flies  the  rein. 

Thy  charm  the  tiger's  rage  can  queU, 
The  rushing  torrent's  speed  delay ; 

Entranced  by  thee,  the  dog  of  hell 

Crouched  down  and  ceased  his  angry  bay. 


ODE  XI. 


AD    MEBCUBIUM. 

Mebcubi  (nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  cauendo) 
Tuque  Testudo  resonare  septem 
CaUida  nervis 

(Nee  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et 
Divitum  mensis  et  arnica  templis) 
Die  modes,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 
AppKcet  aures : 

Quae,  velut  latis  equa  trima  eampis, 
Ludit  exsultim,  metuitque  tangi, 
Nuptiarum  expers,  et  adhuc  protervo 
Cruda  marito. 

Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere,  et  rivos  celeres  morari : 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti 
Janitor  aulas 
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Although  an  hundred  snakes  uprear 
Their  venomed  coils  around  him  flung, 

And  poisonous  foam  and  gore  besmear 
His  shaggy  throat  and  triple  tongue. 

Ixion  rested  on  his  wheel, 

And  Tityos'  tortured  visage  smiled  ; 
The  Danaid  maids  forgot  to  fill 

Th'  exhausted  urn,  by  thee  beguiled. 

Lydia,  from  thee  the  virgin's  guilt, 
From  thee  the  punishment  shall  know 

Decreed  for  all  the  blood  they  spilt. 
In  regions  of  eternal  woe. 

Oh,  impious  maids  !  for  how  could  they 
Devise  a  crime  more  dark  and  dread  ! 

The  impious  maids  had  hearts  to  slay 
Their  husbands  in  the  bridal  bed. 

But  one  alone  of  that  fell  band 

Shrank  from  those  nuptial  rites  abhorred ; 
Defied  her  perjured  sire's  command. 

And  nobly  false,  preserved  her  lord. 

"  Awake  !"  she  cried  ;  "  arise,  my  dearest ! 

"  Haste  and  elude  thine  impious  foes  ; 
"  Lest  from  a  hand  thou  little  fearest 

"  Eternal  be  this  night's  repose.* 

"  Nox  tibi,  ni  properas,  ista  pcrennis  erit.'* — Ovid. 
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Cerberus ;  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet 
Ore  trilingui. 

Quin  et  Ldon  Tityosque  vultu 
Risit  invito :  stetit  uma  paulum 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 
Carmine  mulces. 

Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas 
Virginum  poenas,  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 
Seraque  fata, 

Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Oreo  : 
ImpiaB  (nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?) 
Impise  sponsos  potuere  duro 
Perdere  ferro. 

Una  de  multis,  face  nuptiali 
Digna,  perjurum  fiiit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo 
Nobilis  aevum  : 

Surge,  qu83  dixit  juveni  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas 
Falle  sorores ; 
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^^  As  when  the  tigress  tears  her  prey, 
«  Their  nupJ couch  in  camJge  swims; 

^^  But  I  am  gentler  far  than  they, 
"  Nor  will  I  pierce  or  bind  thy  limbs. 

^^  Let  my  stem  sire  with  savage  chain 
"  Weigh  down,  for  this,  my  tender  hands, 

"  Or  drive  me  o'er  the  beating  main 
^^  An  exile  to  Numidia's  sands ; 

"  But  thou  begone !  nor  wait  the  morrow, 
"  Venus  shall  guide  thee  through  the  gloom  ; 

"  And  mindful  still,  engrave  in  sorrow 
"  A  kindly  record  on  my  tomb." 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  concluding  stanzas  of  this  musical  and  ingenious  Ode 
contain  a  most  touching  picture  of  the  nuptial  fidelity  of 
Hypennnestra,  daughter  of  Danaus.  ^^  One  alone  among 
many  who,  worthy  of  the  nuptial  torch,"  saved  the  life  of  her 
youthful  husband  Lynceus,  and  reyealed  to  him  the  odious 
plot  to  which  his  brethren  were  sacrificed  on  that  memorable 
night.  Ovid  has  written  a  charming  Epistle  on  the  same 
subject,  but  in  these  few  stanzas  Horace  has  given  the  essence 
of  Ovid's  dilution.  These  appear  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
Sapphics  which  exist  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

One  single  line  in  this  Ode  is  so  ungraceful,  that  I  can 

scarce  think  it  was  thus  written  by  Horace : — 

*'  Centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 
Spiritus  teter,"  &c. 

The  expression  has  been  universally  censured,  and  never 
successfully  defended. 

1838. 
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Quae,  yelut  nactae  vitulos  leaBnae, 
Singulos,  eheu  !  lacerant :  ego  iUis 
Mollior,  nee  te  feriam,  neque  intra 
Claustra  tenebo. 

Me  pater  sasvis  oneret  eatenis. 
Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 
Classe  releget. 

ly  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  auras, 
Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus ;  i  secundo 
Omine ;  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 
Scalpe  querelam. 


ODE  XIL 


TO     NEOBULE. 


Forlorn  are  the  damsels  who  never  can  prove 
The  joys  of  the  wine-cup  or  pleasures  of  love  ; 
Condemned  to  endure,  for  their  sins,  all  day  long 
The  reviling  and  scourge  of  a  step-father's  tongue. 
No  such  cause  have  you,  Neobule,  to  fret. 
For  the  wing'd  son  of  Venus  can  make  you  forget 
AU  the  works  of  Minerva,  your  basket  and  thread, 
WhHe  Hebrus  of  Lipara  runs  in  your  head. 
As  glowing  he  bathes  in  the  Tiber's  cool  tides, 
Or  fairer  than  fabled  Bellerophon  rides. 
Unmatched  in  the  ring  for  his  prowess  and  grace, 
With  the  csestus  unconquered  and  first  in  the  race. 
Nor  unskilled  in  the  forest  to  drive  the  wild  deer 
In  herds  o'er  the  plain,  and  transfix  with  his  spear 
The  fairest  and  fattest,  or  venture  to  slay 
The  wild-boar  as  he  stands  in  the  thicket  at  bay. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  strain  of  sustained 
irony  from  beginning  to  end.  Hebrus  of  Lipara  (the  island 
forge  of  Vulcan)  being  an  old  dirty,  scrubby  fellow  who  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  Neobule.    Gresner,  however,  repudiates 


ODE  XII. 


AD    NEOBULEN. 


MiSERARUM  est  neque  Amori  dare  ludum^  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere ;  aut  exanimari,  metuentes 
Fatruae  verbera  linguae.     Tibi  qualum  Cythere» 
Fuer  ales,  tibi  telas,  operosasque  Minervae 
Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Liparaei  nitor  Hebri ; 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
Neque  segni  pede  victus ;  catus  idem  per  apertum 
Fugientes  agitato  grege  ceryos  jaculariy  et 
Celer  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 


Observations  (continued), 

this  imagined  satire,  and  takes  the  meaning  literally.  I  hare 
allowed  the  matter  to  remain  in  doubt  as  in  origine.  The  skill 
in  woodcraft  attributed  to  Hebrus  in  the  concluding  lines 
rather  shakes  my  belief  in  the  ironical  hypothesis,  though 
(without  intending  a  pun)  the  epithet  Liparceus  savours  of  the 
dirt  and  smuttiness  of  a  forge.  There  exists  a  fragment  of 
Alcseus  supposed  to  belong  to  a  poem  which  furnished  the 
original  of  this  Ode. 

March,  1851. 


B  R 


ODE  xm. 


TO  THE  BANDUSIAN  FOUNT. 

Bandusian  Fount !  where  many  a  flower 
Reflected  in  thy  margin  blows ; 

Before  to-morrow's  twilight  hour 
Duly  to  thee  I'll  pay  my  vows. 

A  wanton  kid  with  crested  head 
For  love  or  war  prepared  in  vain, 

Shall  with  his  life-blood  newly  shed 
Thy  pure  and  sparkling  current  stain. 

When  scorching  Sirius  fiercest  glows, 
Or  noontide  Phoebus'  sultry  beam, 

Their  languid  limbs  the  herds  repose 
Beside  thy  cool  refreshing  stream. 


ODE  xra. 


AD  FONTEM  BANDUSIUM. 

O  FoNS  Bandusisey  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo 

Cui  firons  turgida  cornibus 

Primis  et  Venerem  et  proelia  destinat, 
Frustra ;  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 

Te  flagrantis  atrox  bora  Canicul» 
Nescit  tangere  :  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes,  et  pecori  vago. 
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V 


That  stream  shall  be  for  aye  renowned, 

If  I  its  sylvan  glories  sing ; 
And  famed  that  rock  with  ilex  crowned 

From  which  thy  babbling  waters  spring. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  Horace  has  conferred  immortality  npon  a 
fonntain,  the  precise  locality  of  which  was  long  a  subject  of 
doabt  and  controversy.  The  discovery  of  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Pascal  II.,  A.D.  1103,  first  brought  to  notice  by  Gapmartin 
de  Chaupy  in  his  work  on  "  Horace's  Country  House"  (vol. 
iii.  pp.  864,  538),  seems  to  settle  the  question.  The  Ban- 
dusian  Fount  was  not  on  the  Sabine  Farm,  as  all  the  early 
commentators  supposed,  but  was  near  the  town  of  Venusia  in 
Apulia,  Horace's  birthplace. 

There  was  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Bantia, 
over  which  the  Bull  appoints  a  certain  Abbot,  and  over 
<^  omnia  quaB  ad  Csenobium  pertinent"  (scilicet  inter  alia) 
"  Ecclesiam  SS.  Martyrum  Gervasii  et  Protasii  in  Bandu- 
sino  fonte  apud  Venttsiam,^ — Vide  Gapmartin  de  Chaupy,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  364,  638. 

This  <<  short  and  sweet"  Ode  was  the  Author's  first  attempt 
at  EInglish  translation  in  this  work. 


1819. 


ODE  xni. 


Q.  HORATU  FLACCI  CABBflNA. 
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Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
Saxis ;  unde  loquaces 
Lymphas  desiliunt  tuse. 


ODE  XIV. 

Oh,  Romans  !  Caesar,  who  had  sought 
Like  Hercules  in  distant  Spain 

The  palm  by  death  and  danger  bought, 
Returns  in  triumph  home  again. 

Let  Li  via,  joyful  in  her  spouse, 
To  each  celestial  fane  repair ; 

And  Caesar's  sister  join  her  vows, 
Graced  with  the  chaplet  in  her  hair. 

And  grateful  for  their  country's  gain. 
Let  the  glad  matrons'  praise  be  heard  ! 

But  ye  !  oh,  thoughtless  youths  !  refrain 
From  jeering  laugh  or  careless  word. 

This  festive  day  from  me  shall  clear 
All  gloomy  thoughts  ;  no  violent  fate 

Nor  civil  tumult  shall  I  fear, 

While  Caesar  rules  the  Roman  state. 


ODE  XIV. 

Herculis  ritu,  modo  dictus,  o  plebs^ 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum, 
Csesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 

IJnico  gaudens  mulier  marito 
Frodeat,  justis  operata  divis  ; 
Et  soror  clari  duels,  et  decorse 
Supplice  vitta 

Virginum  matres,  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vos  o  pueri,  et  puellsB 
Jam  virum  expertse,  male  ominatis 
Pareite  verbis. 

Hie  dies  vere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  euras  :  ego  nee  tumultum, 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente 
Csesare  terras. 
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Fetch,  boy,  the  garlands,  fetch  the  nard, 
And  pass  the  flowmg  bowl  about ; 

If  Spartacus  a  cask  hath  spared, 
Saved  from  his  predatory  rout. 

And  bid  Neaera  come  this  way, 

Knotting  her  auburn  locks  with  speed ; 

But  if  the  porter  cause  delay, 

Begone,  nor  for  her  favours  plead. 

Grey  hairs  have  rendered  me  sedate. 
From  strife  and  passion  I  forbear ; 

Time  was,  in  Plancus'  Consulate, 

Such  things  had  made  me  storm  and  swear. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Horace  congratulates  the  Roman  people  upon  the  safe 
return  of  Augustus  from  Spain,  where  he  had  confronted  the 
double  risks  of  war  and  sickness.  In  the  first  line  he  adroitly 
institutes  a  parallel  between  the  success  of  Augustus  and 
Hercules,  who  slew  the  fabled  Geryon  in  the  island  of  Gades, 
and  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  two  great  rocks  of  Galpe  and 
Abyla,  which  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Upon  these 
are  now  situated  the  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta. 

June,  1851. 
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I,  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas, 
Et  eadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 
Fallere  testa. 

Die  et  arguta9  properet  NeaersB 
Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem  : 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 
Fiet,  abito. 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus 
Litium  et  rixsB  cupidos  protervae  : 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventa, 
Consule  Planco. 


8  8 


ODE  XV. 


TO    CHLORIS. 


Wife  of  the  needy  Ibycus, 
Cease  from  these  courses  infamous, 
And  fix  at  length  some  bounds  to  sin, 
Howe'er  it  goad  thine  heart  within. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave  forbear 
The  virgins'  youthful  sports  to  share, 
Like  a  dull  envious  cloud  that  mars 
The  radiance  of  the  glowing  stars. 
That  which  beseems  yoimg  Pholoe, 
Oh,  Chloris,  is  a  shame  to  thee ! 
Thy  child,  forsooth,  may  storm  the  door 
Of  gay  gallants,  and  dance  before 
The  throng  of  Bacchanals  that  come 
With  timbrels'  clang  and  roll  of  drum  ; 
For  she,  inspired  by  Nothus'  love, 
With  wanton  gestures  learns  to  move 


ODE  XV. 


IN    CHLORIM. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitise  fige  modum  tuse, 
Famosisque  laboribus : 

Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines, 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non,  si  quid  Pholoen  satis, 

Et  te,  Chlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 

Pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano. 
Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivse  similem  ludere  caprese  : 


-r9" 
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Like  sportive  kids  at  play  ;  but  thou, 
With  that  wan  cheek  and  wrinkled  brow, 
Shouldst  rather  be  content  to  pull 
Hanks  of  Luceria's  tangled  wool, 
Than  strive  to  waken  dull  desire 
By  the  lewd  warblings  of  the  lyre  ; 
Or  twine  the  rose,  or  drain  with  ease 
The  wioe-cup  to  it.  ,ery  lee,. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

With  bitter  words  Horace,  in  this  Ode,  attempts  to  wean 
Ghloris  from  an  evil  and  dissolute  life,  who,  in  her  old  age, 
seems  to  have  married  the  wretched  pauper  Ibycns. 

Jult/,  1851. 
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Te  lansB  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharas,  decent, 
Nee  flos  purpureas  rossB 

Nee  poti,  vetulam,  faece  tenus  cadi. 


ODE  XVI. 


TO    M-ffiCENAS. 

A  BRAZEN  fortress,  strongly  barred 
With  door  and  stanchion,  and  a  guard 
Of  wakeful  dogs,  had  long  immured 
The  virgin  Danae,  secured 

From  midnight  wantons  bold  : 
But  Jupiter  and  Venus  laughed 
At  old  Acrisius'  futile  craft ; 
For  safe  the  path,  and  easy  trod, 
That  lay  before  th'  enamoured  God 

Converted  into  gold. 

That  gold  !  that  gold !  which  loveth  well 
To  pass  by  gate  and  sentinel ! 
And  keener  than  the  lightning's  shock 
To  penetrate  the  guarded  rock ; 

The  Argive  augur  lost 
His  home  and  life  from  lucre's  thirst ; 
By  bribes  the  Macedonian  burst 
Through  forts,  and  rival  kings  o'erthrew ; 
And  bribes  ensnared  the  venal  crew 

Of  Pompey's  naval  host. 


ODE  XVI. 


AD    MiECENATEM. 


Inclusam  Danaen  turris  ahenea, 
RobustsBque  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubise  munierant  satis 
Nocturnis  ab  adulteris ; 


Si  non  Acrisium,  virginis  abditse 
Custodem  pavidum,  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent :  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens, 
Converso  in  pretium  Deo. 

AuRUM  per  medios  ire  satellites, 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa,  potentius    . 
Ictu  fulmineo.     Coneidit  auguris 
Argivi  domus,  ob  lucrum 


Demersa  exitio  :  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus  :  munera  navium 
Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
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Yet  Care  attends  increasing  store. 
Much  gain  provoking  thirst  for  more  ; 
And  I,  MsBcenas,  justly  dread 
To  raise  aloft  my  laurelled  head 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  crowd. 
The  more  a  man  to  self  denies, 
The  more  kind  Providence  supplies ; 
And  I,  in  poverty,  have  sought 
The  camps  of  those  who  covet  nought, 

Leaving  the  rich  and  proud, 

Lord  of  mine  own,  more  blest  perchance 
In  that  despised  inheritance. 
Than  if  I  swept  from  golden  fields 
The  harvest  that  Apulia  yields 

With  vast  possessions  poor. 
A  shady  grove  and  vineyard  near, 
Watered  by  mountain  streamlet  clear 
More  bliss  bestow,  than  if  my  reign 
Stretched  far  and  wide  o'er  Afric's  plain 

To  Nilus'  teeming  shore. 

What  though  no  hives  are  stored  for  me 
With  produce  of  Calabrian  bee. 
Nor  melloweth  in  my  jars  the  wine 
Rich  pressed  from  Laestrygonian  vine. 

Nor  flocks  from  distant  Gaul 
Breed  in  my  pastures, — from  my  door 
Stern  want  is  absent ;  and  if  more 
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Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam, 
Majorumque  fames  :  jure  perhomii 
Late  conspicuum  toUere  verticemy 
Maecenas,  equitum  decus. 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  Dis  plura  feret.     Nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto ;  et  transfuga  divitum 
Partes  linquere  gestio, 

Contemtae  dominus  splendidior  rei^ 
Quam  si,  quicquid  arat  impiger  Appulus, 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

PursB  rivus  aquae,  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae, 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Afiicae 
Fallit  sorte  beatior. 


Quamquam  nee  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes. 
Nee  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 
Crescunt  villera  pascuis ; 


T  T 
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Were  needed,  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  not 
Regard  unmoved  my  altered  lot. 

Should  adverse  Fate  befall. 
The  covetous  is  greedy  still ; 
He  only  lives  from  every  ill 
Secure,  to  whom  auspicious  Heaven 
Content  with  competence  hath  given. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Here  he  first  shows  the  power  of  wealth  and  the  eyils  that 
have  sprung  from  covetousness  in  divers  instances.  From 
this  vice  he  declares  himself  exempt ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
actual  poverty,  is  perfectly  content  with  the  moderate  com- 
petence bestowed  by  Providence. 

The  three  examples  given  of  fatal  covetousness  in  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas  allude, — 1.  To  the  augur  Amphiaraus, 
whose  hiding-place  was  revealed  by  his  wife  Eriphyle,  bribed 
by  a  necklace  of  gold  and  jewels.  2.  To  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  conquered  as  many  cities  by  gold  as 
by  force  of  arms.  3.  To  the  traitor  Menas,  Praefect  of  the 
Fleet  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was  bribed  by  Augustus  to 
desert  his  master. 

Nov.  1830. 
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Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest ; 
Nee,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 
Vectigalia  porrigam, 

Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei' 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa.     Bene  est,  cui  Deus  obtulit 
Farca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 


ODE  XVII. 


TO    JELIU8    LAMA. 


iELiuSy  from  ancient  Lamus  sprung 
(Who  first  Campania's  hills  among 
Founded  the  Formian  walls  of  old, 
And  used  in  sovereign  right  to  hold 
Those  fertile  tracts  where  Liris  pours 
His  stream  upon  Marica's  shores), 
Unless  yon  croaking  raven's  throat 
Deceive  me  with  its  boding  note. 
To-morrow's  rising  sun  shaU  see 
The  shattered  limbs  of  many  a  tree, 
When  the  wild  tempest  whirling  by 
Tumultuous  from  the  Eastern  sky 
Shall  strip  the  leaves  and  strew  the  strand 
With  tangled  weed  and  drifted  sand. 
Now  while  'tis  drv,  fetch  in  the  store 
Of  ftiel  ready  at  your  door  ; 
To-morrow  you  may  cheer  your  soul 
With  bumpers  from  the  genial  bowl, 
And  feast  on  chine  of  fatted  pork, 
Releasing  all  your  slaves  from  work. 

Oct.  20, 1851. 


ODE  XVII. 

AD    ifiLIUM    LAMIAM. 

^Eli,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
DenominatoSy  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducit  originem, 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Maricde 
Littoribus  tenuisse  Lirim, 
Late  tyrannus)  eras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  littus  inutili 
Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
Annosa  cornix.     Dum  potis,  aridum 
Compone  lignum  :  eras  genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bimestri, 
Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

He  tells  ^lias  that  he  had  better  take  advantage  of  a 

fine  day  to  fetch  in  his  store  of  fuel,  for  that  it  may  probably 

rain  on  the  morrow  : — 

*'Aqu£e  nisi  fallit  augur 
Annosa  comix." 

In  the  first  stanzas  he  prettily  allndcs  to  his  friend^s  il- 
Instrious  ancestry. 


ODE  XVIII. 


TO  FAUNUS. 

Oh  Faunus,  eager  to  embrace 

The  flying  Nymphs  who  dread  thy  face, 

Approach  in  gentle  mood, 
And  spare  the  firstlings  of  my  flocks 
That  browse  among  these  sunny  rocks, 

And  crop  the  springing  wood. 

Then  at  thy  shrine  a  tender  kid 
In  each  year's  fall  shall  duly  bleed, 

Nor  shall  the  genial  bowl 
Grateful  to  Venus  be  forgot, 
While  from  the  altar  steaming  hot 

Rich  clouds  of  incense  roll. 

The  flocks  and  herds  on  grassy  lea 
Are  seen  to  gambol,  when  to  thee 

Returns  December  grey, 
Freed  from  the  yoke  each  happy  steer 
From  labour  freed  the  villager 

Relax  in  idle  play. 


ODE  xvm. 


AD  FAUNUM. 


Faune  Nympharum  fiigientum  amator. 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas,  abeasque  parvis 
iEquus  alumnis ; 


Si  tener  pleno  cadit  hoedus  anno, 
Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  multo 
Fumat  odore. 


Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Cum  tibi  Nonas  redeunt  Decembres  : 
Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 
Cum  bove  pagus : 
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The  prowling  wolf  innocuous  roves 
Among  the  fearless  lambs,  the  groves 

Scatter  their  leafy  pride, 
The  husbandman  with  toil  embrowned 
Delights  to  beat  the  hated  ground 

Thrice  trod  with  measured  stride. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  addresses  this  pretty  hymn  to  Faunus  at  the  period 
of  his  annaal  festival  on  the  Nones  of  December,  when  con- 
fident in  his  guardianship  the  lambs  dreaded  not  the  prowling 
wolf,  and  the  steer  and  husbandman  took  holiday  together. 

Oct  1851. 
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Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos  : 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes  : 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor 
Ter  pede  terram. 


u  u 


ODE  XIX. 


TO    TBLBPHUS. 


Of  dates  you  cite  an  endless  chain 

From  Inachus  to  Codrus'  reign, 

That  self-devoted  king  who  fell 

A  mart3nr  to  his  country's  weal ; 

And  then  you  prate,  O  Telephus, 

About  the  race  of  j^acus. 

And  battles  fought  and  trophies  won 

By  th'  wall  of  lAcred  Ilion. 

But  of  the  price  we  pay  for  wine 

Of  Chian  or  Falemian  vine, 

Who  the  warm  bath  may  best  prepare. 

Or  shield  us  from  the  nipping  air 

Of  Apennine  on  winter's  day 

You  nothing  know,  and  nothing  say. 

Courage,  my  friend !  drink  fair,  fill  up 

One  bumper  in  the  brimming  cup 

To  the  new  moon's  returning  light, 

Another  to  the  dark  midnight, 

A  third  to  greet  the  rising  mom 

In  honour  of  Murena  bom. 

See  how  we  pour  the  purple  wine 

In  goblets  three  or  goblets  nine, 


ODE  *  XIX. 


AD    TELEPHUM. 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 
NarraSy  et  genus  ^aci, 

Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Bio  : 
Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

MercemuTy  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Quo  prsebente  domum,  et  quota, 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces* 
Da  LunsB  propere  novae, 

Da  Noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 
MurensB ;  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 
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The  jovial  Bards  who  love  the  Muse 
The  Muses'  number  ne'er  refuse, 
While  the  sweet  Graces  who  abhor 
The  strife  of  cups  ftid  wordy  war, 
Lest  wine  and  friendship  disagree 
Confine  their  votaries  to  three. 
But  frenzy  fires  me  now — the  bowl 
Works  its  ftiU  influence  on  my  soul ; 
Why  sleeps  the  Berecynthian  flute  ? 
Why  are  the  pipe's  shrill  breathings  mute  ? 
Why  hangs  the  lyre  upon  the  wall  ? 
I  hate  a  thrifty  festival. 
Then  scatter  roses  on  your  brows, 
Let  Lycus  with  his  ill-matched  spouse 
The  aged  Lycus  hear  our  joy, 
And  wish  himself  again  a  boy. 
To  thee  all  bright  with  flowing  hair 
And  beaming  like  young  Hesper's  star 
The  willing  Rhode  gives  her  charms. 
Me  Glycera's  fair  image  warms. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In  this  Ode  he  pleasantly  rallies  Telephns  upon  his  pe- 
dantic devotion  to  ancient  history  and  Greek  studies — bidding 
him  rather  join  a  jolly  party  with  the  Augur  Murena  and 
spend  the  night  in  revelry. 


Oct.  1851. 
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Qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

Temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates  :  tres  prohibet  supra 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia, 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  l3nra  ? 
Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas  ;  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitum  Lycus, 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma, 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero 
Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 


ODE  XX. 


TO    PYBBHUS. 

O  DOTING  Pjnrhus  will  you  dare 
From  Afric's  lioness  to  tear 

Her  darling  whelps  away  ? 
Full  soon  defeated  in  your  aim 
Tou'll  fly  the  contest,  and  with  shame 

Repent  th'  inglorious  fhiy, 

When  through  th'  opposing  ranks  she  hies 
And  rolling  round  her  blood-shot  eyes 

Seeks  her  Nearchus  lost. 
Great  is  the  battle,  fierce  the  strain, 
Whether  to  you,  or  her  remain 

The  prize  you  covet  most. 

In  the  preliminary  pause 

She  whets  her  formidable  claws, 

Your  arrows  you  unsheath ; — 
While  he,  the  umpire,  standing  by 
Hath  placed  the  palm  of  victory 

His  naked  foot,  beneath. 


ODE  XX. 


AD    PYRBHUM. 


NoN  vides  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pyrrhe,  Grastulse  catnlos  leaBnaB  ? 
Dura  post  paulo  fiigies  inaudax 
PrcBlia  raptor ; 


Cum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum : 
(Grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major  an  illi ;) 


Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 
Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos  ; 
Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 
Sub  pede  palmam 
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And  gently  fans  his  shoulders  white 
On  which  his  perfumed  locks  aUght 

As  Nireus  fair  to  view — 
Or  that  famed  Phrygian  shepherd  torn 
From  Ida's  streamy  slopes,  and  borne 

To  realms  of  ether  blue. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  is  probably  translated  from  the  Greek.  The 
word  ^^inaadax**  occurs  not  elsewhere,  and  is  plainly  a  trans- 
lation of  ttr^XfA^i, 

A  remarkable  confusion  of  tenses  is  observable,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  Horace  to  have  been  translating 
the  Ghreek  Aorist.     The  Ode  begins  with  the  futare  tense, — 

**  FugUs  inaudaz ; " 

and  then  the  Poet,  describing  an  imaginary  battle  about  to 
take  place  between  the  rivals,  tells  us  how  the  umpire 

"  Arbiter  pugnee  posuisse  nudo 
Sub  pede  palmam 
Feriur ; " 

making  by  this  bold  transition  a  future  event  become  at  once 
a  matter  of  past  history. 

The  beauty  of  Nireus  is  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  ^^  Diad^'  in  the  following  lines  as  translated  by 
Pope : — 

**  Three  ^^ips,  with  Nireus,  soughl  the  Trojan  shore ;  — 
Nireus,  whom  Aglae  to  Charopus  bore ; 
Nireus,  in  ftiiiltless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  matched  his  early  charms ; 
But  few  his  troops»  and  small  his  strength  in  anub." 

Oct.  26,  1851. 


Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit,  aut  aquosa 
Raptus  ab  Ida. 


X  z 


ODE  XXI. 


TO    HIS    CASK. 

O  CASK  of  happiest  augury 

Bom  in  the  self-same  year  with  me 

Of  Manlius'  Consulship  ! 
Whether  disputes  or  wit  you  move, 
Or  brawls  foment  or  frantic  love, 

Or  light  and  easy  sleep  :— 

Worthy  of  all  regard  the  while, 
Under  whatever  name  or  style 

You  keep  your  precious  store  ; 
At  good  Corvinus's  command 
Come  down  and  in  libations  bland 

Your  mellow  contents  pour. 

Though  with  Socratic  lore  imbued. 
No  churlish  comrade  he  nor  rude, 

But  loves  your  juice  benign  ; 
For  even  Cato's  rugged  frown 
And  Stoic  virtue  softened  down 

Of  old,  when  warmed  with  wine. 


ODE  XXI. 


AD    AMPHORAM^ 


0  NATA  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas,  sive  gens  jocos, 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores, 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum ; 


Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum 
Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 


Non  ille,  quanquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus  : 
Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
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By  gentle  violence  you  subdue 
The  harshest  natures,  and  with  you 

The  wise  forget  their  care, 
Unburthen  oft  their  inmost  soul 
In  sweet  communion  o*er  the  bowl, 

And  mutual  secrets  share. 

To  the  worn  frame  and  anxious  breast 
You  bring  back  hope  and  offer  rest ; 

You  bid  the  cringing  poor 
Exalt  his  horn  above  the  fear 
Of  t3n»nt's  crown  or  soldier's  spear 

With  strength  unknown  before. 

Thee  Bacchus  and  fair  Venus  choose ; 
And  the  sweet  Graces  who  refuse 

Their  bond  to  disunite ; 
Thy  joys  the  candle's  living  fire 
ShaU  still  prolong,  tiU  stars  retire 

Before  the  dawning  light. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  poetical  address  to  his  wine-jar  he  invites  Messala 
Corvinus,  a  man  grave  and  dignified  and  versed  in  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  to  partake  of  his  hospitality — showing  by  the 
example  of  Cato  that  the  severest  natures  may  be  relaxed, 
and  the  worst  cares  of  life  mitigated,  by  rational  indulgence. 
The  phrase  '^  addis  comua"  will  be  noted  as  identical  with 
many  expressions  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  same  meaning.  Bacchus 
himself  is  represented  in  a  former  Ode  as  ^'Aureo  comu  decorus.^ 

Oct.  80,  1861. 


Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro  :  tu  sapientium 
Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo : 


Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  comua  pauperis 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices,  neque  militum  arma. 


Te  Liber,  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus, 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae, 
Vivaeque  producent  lucemse, 

Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 


ODE  XXII. 


TO    DIANA. 

Chaste  Goddess,  guardian  of  the  woods, 
And  Lycia's  mountain  solitudes 

In  threefold  power  adored  ; 
When  thrice  invoked  thou  hear'st  the  cry 
Of  wives  in  childbirth's  agony 

By  thee  to  life  restored  : 

Still  let  thy  favoured  pine  aloof 
Wave  high  above  my  villa's  roof, 

Whose  stem  the  blood  shall  stain 
Of  a  young  boar  with  tusky  cheek 
That  meditates  the  blow  oblique, 

A  victim  yearly  slain. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

These  two  stanzas  were  perhaps  written  merely  for  an  in- 
scription on  the  pine-tree  sacred  to  Diana  that  waved  high 
above  the  villa  of  the  Poet. 

Oct  SO,  1851. 


ODE  XXII. 


AD    DIANAM. 


MoNTTOM  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  leto,   . 
Diva  triformis ; 


Imminens  vilke  tua  pinus  esto, 
Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 
Sanguine  donem. 


ODE    XXIIL 


TO  PHIDYLE. 


Take  heed  my  rustic  Phidyle,  a  boon 

To  crave  of  Heav'n  each  rising  moon, 

Propitiating  the  Lares  still 

With  gifts  of  frankincense  and  meal 

And  fatlings  of  the  greedy  swine  : 

Then  neither  shall  the  budding  vine 

Feel  the  hot  blast  from  Afiic  borne, 

Nor  shall  the  field  of  rip'ning  corn 

Suffer  from  barren  rust  or  mould, 

Nor  the  sweet  offspring  of  the  fold 

The  damp  autumnal  vapours  fear. 

That  warn  us  of  the  closing  year. 

The  ox  in  Alban  pastures  fed, 

Or  in  the  snow-crowned  forest  bred 

Of  branching  oak  and  stately  pine 

On  Algidus  or  Apennine, 

At  some  proud  pontiff's  altar  slain 

The  sacrificial  axe  may  stain. 

No  need  for  you,  good  girl,  t'  appease 

By  costly  victims  such  as  these 

Each  little  household  deity 

With  myrtle  crowned  and  rosemary. 


ODE    XXIII. 


AD  PHIDYLEN. 


CcELO  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidyle  ; 
Si  thure  placaris  et  homa 
Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca ; 

Nee  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum 
Foeeimda  vitis,  nee  sterilem  seges 
Rubiginem,  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 

Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices, 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Victima,  pontificum  secures 

Cervice  tinget.     Te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 
Parvos  coronantem  marino 
Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 


Y  T 
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If  at  their  altar  you  shall  stand 
With  sinless  heart  and  honest  hand, 

The  simple  sacrifice 
Of  crackling  salt  and  wheaten  grain 
A  worthier  recompense  shall  gain 
Than  hecatombs  of  oxen  slain, 

And  incense  blaadng  to  the  skies. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  yery  natural  and  pretty  address  to  Phidyle,  his 
farm  stewardess,  he  recommends  a  thrifty  sacrifice  as  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Oods  with  a  rich  one,  if  it  be  offered  by  an 
innocent  hand. 

The  structure  of  the  last  stanza  is  peculiar,  admitting  of 
three  different  ways  of  construing,  all  however  bearing  the 
same  meaning. 

Nov.  6,  1851. 
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Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumtuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 


ODE  XXIV. 

Though  you  possessed  all  India's  gold, 
And  all  Arabia's  wealth  untold, 
Though  you  begirt  with  solid  quays 
The  Tyrrhene  and  th'  Apulian  seas, 
If  iron-handed  Destiny 
Her  irreversible  decree 
Against  your  palace-roof  shall  plant, 
And  fix  with  nails  of  adamant, 
No  art  shall  rid  vour  troubled  mind 
From  Care  and  Fear  that  lurks  behind. 
No  refuge  for  your  head  be  found 
By  snares  of  Death  encompassed  round. 
Better  the  Nomad  Scythian's  lot 
Who  moves  about  his  wandering  cot 
On  waggons  drawn  from  spot  to  spot ; — 
And  Geta's  hardy  sons,  to  whom 
The  boundless  desert  gives  a  home, 
And  acres  of  unmeasured  plain 
Supply  with  stores  of  golden  grain ; 
While  none  expends  upon  the  soil 
More  than  one  year's  continuous  toil, 
And  each  successor  claims  no  more 
Than  he  who  farmed  the  crop  before. 


ODE  XXIV. 

Intactis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae, 

Caementis  licet  occupes 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum,  > 

Si  figit  adamantinos  * 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos,  non  animum  metu, 

Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae 

(Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos) 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae, 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  amiua ; 
Defunctumque  laboribus 

^quali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 

*  This  metaphor,  though  plain  enough  in  Latin,  is  very 
difficult  to  give  in  English. — Vide  note  to  Ode  35,  Book  I. 
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There  doth  the  young  and  guileless  wife 
Watch  o'er  her  orphaned  step-son's  life, 
Nor  doth  a  richly-dowried  spouse 
Her  husband  rule,  or  deck  his  brows 
(Allured  by  some  rich  gallant's  fame) 
With  tokens  of  a  cuckold's  shame. 
But  virtue  stands  in  place  of  dower. 
And  guards  the  sacred  marriage  bower — 
Linked  with  her  sister  Chastity — 
From  touch  impure  and  wand'ring  eye  : 
Unpardoned  there  is  breach  of  faith  ; 
The  act  abhorred,  the  forfeit  death. 
0,  if  a  prince  desire  t'  assuage 
Intestine  war,  and  factious  rage. 
If  he  desire  to  see  his  name 
ImmortaUzed  in  future  fame. 
And  statues  raised  to  celebrate 
The  "  Father  of  the  Roman  State," 
Let  him  courageously  repress 
Extravagant  licentiousness. 
Dear  to  posterity  !  while  we 
Besotted,  each  in  his  degree. 
The  virtue  that  we  hold,  despise, 
And  only  when  we  lose  it,  prize. 
But  why  lament  our  downward  road. 
When  guilt  unpunished  stalks  abroad  ? 
Or  what  can  useless  laws  avail, 
When  private  worth  and  morals  fail  ? 
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niic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

CoDJux,  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero. 
Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  eastitas, 

Et  peceare  nefas,  aut  pretium  emori. 
0  quisquis  volet  impias 

Caedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam ; 
Si  qufflret  pater  URsroM 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refrenare  licentiam, 

Clams  postgenitis ;  quatenus  (heu  nefas  !) 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
Quid  tristes  querimonise, 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 
Quid  leges,  sine  moribus 

YansB,  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
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Lo  !  neither  can  the  scorching  drowth 
Of  Libyan  deserts  to  the  South, 
Nor  farthest  Thule's  icy  coast 
Environed  by  the  Polar  frost 
Deter  the  merchant,  for  his  gain 
O'ercoming  the  tempestuous  main  ! 
So  keen  a  sting  hath  Poverty 
That  goads  him  thus  t'  endure  or  die, 
And  bids  him  quit  stem  Virtue's  road 
To  worship  gold,  his  only  God. 
We  may  forsooth  resolve  to  throw 
Beneath  the  waves  that  ebb  and  flow. 
Or  pour  into  the  Capitol 
Where  shouting  mobs  and  triumphs  call, 
Whole  store  of  gold  and  jewels,  still 
The  source  and  cause  of  all  our  ill — 
Yet  vain  such  sacrifice  to  win 
The  heart  from  its  besetting  sin  ! 
The  elements  we  must  first  erase 
Of  every  passion  vile  and  base. 
And  elevate  the  mind  of  youth 
To  higher  aim  and  nobler  truth. 
The  ingenuous  boy  untaught  to  guide 
His  prancing  palfrey,  fears  to  ride, 
More  knowing  he  to  make  his  bet 
And  win  at  hazard,  or  roulette  ! 
The  more  experienced  father's  guile 
Defrauds  his  bosom  friend  the  while. 
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Pars  inclusa  caloribus 

Miindi,  nee  Boreae  finitimum  latus, 
Duratseque  solo  nives 

Mercatorem  abigunt  ?  horrida  eallidi 
Vincunt  sequora  navite  ? 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduas. 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium, 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 
Summi  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet. 
Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa ;  et  tenersB  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer, 

Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior, 
Seu  Grseco  jubeas  trocho, 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea  ; 
Cum  perjura  patris  fides 

Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem, 


z  z 
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Or  cheats  his  guest,  and  thus  prepares 

A  fortune  for  his  worthless  heirs. 

And  wealth  dishonourably  won 

Accumulates  from  sire  to  son. 

Yet  certain  things,  I  know  not  what, 

Seem  ever  absent  from  the  lot 

Of  those,  who  measuring  wealth  by  want, 

Still  find  their  fortune  somewhat  scant. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

We  find  in  this  Ode  a  sort  of  homily  upon  the  abase  of 
riches,  or  rather  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  vice  of  covetous- 
ness  which  brings  in  its  train  such  evils  upon  society.  Pre- 
ferable, says  the  Poet,  is  the  lot  of  those  wild  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  desert,  that  know  not  even  the  use  of  wealth,  but 
who  preserve  in  their  shifting  tents  primitive  virtues  and 
unstained  chastity.  Then  follow  some  noble  lines  as  to  the 
duties  and  authority  of  princes,  and  in  what  manner  a  ruler 
may  deserve  to  be  styled  the  "  Father  of  Cities." 

The  Poet  then  laments  the  degradation  of  morals,  the 
degeneracy  of  youth,  and  the  criminal  examples  of  maturer 
age :  nor  does  he  leave  unreproved  the  dishonest  gains  of 
commerce ;  for  to  these  only  can  be  fairly  applied  those  lines 
which  appear  to  cast  a  general  censure  upon  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  carries  the  trader  into  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

He  concludes  with  a  very  quaint  sentence : — "  Thus," 
he  says,  "  and  by  such  means  do  vile  riches  grow  and  increase ; 
but  yet  it  must  be  owned  there  is  a  something,  a  ^je  ne  sgais 
quoi^  which  is  always  wanting,  *  curtae  rei.'" 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence  seems  to  me  doubtful. 
The  interpretation  here  given  is  rather  in  obedience  to  au- 
thority than  the  result  of  my  own  convictions. 

Nov.  1851. 
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Indignoque  pecuniam 

H«redi  properet.     SciUcet  improb» 
Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 

CurtaB  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 


ODE  XXV. 


TO    BACCHUS. 

Whither,  O  Bacchus,  am  I  borne 

Full  of  thy  recent  influence  ? 
To  what  wild  woods,  and  caves  forlorn 

Doth  my  enraptured  sense 
Transport  me,  there  to  meditate 
On  Caesar's  high  Imperial  state, 
Exalt  his  glory  'mid  the  stars  to  shine. 
And  rank  his  godlike  name  among  the  powers  divine  ? 

111  tell  of  themes  unknown,  unsung 
By  other  mind,  by  other  tongue, 
Into  th'  Ideal  rapt — as  when 
The  Bacchanal,  in  some  deep  glen 
By  Hebrus'  fount  uproused,  surveys 
The  Thracian  woods  in  wild  amaze. 
The  snowy  hills  and  wilderness  sublime 
And  Rhodope's  far  cliffs  which  barbarous  footsteps  climb. 


ODE  XXV. 


AD    BACCHUM. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Plenum !  quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus, 
Vedox  mente  nova  !  quibus 

Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
iEtemum  meditans  decus 

Stellis  inserere  et  concilio  Jovis  ! 
Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 

Indicium  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 
Exsomnis  stupet  Evia^, 

Hebrum  prospiciens,  et  nive  candidam 
Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Rhodopen.     Ut  milii  devio 
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In  spirit  thus  I  seem  to  rove 

By  river  bank  and  pathless  grove. 

O  Thou,  who  rul'st  the  Naiad  quire, 

And  dost  thy  worshippers  inspire 

With  strength  to  rend  the  oaks  in  twain 
-  Uptom  and  prostrate  on  the  plain  ! 

No  vulgar  hymn  nor  mortal  strain 

Shall  swell  thy  choral  orison — 

A  pleasing  frenzy  fires  me  on 
To  join  thy  jocund  train, 
God  of  the  wine-press  styled  !  whose  ringlets  shine 
With  purple  grapes  en  wreathed,  and  tendrils  of  the  vine. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  is  a  real  rhapsody,  probably  inspired  by  the  God 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  however  full  of  poetry,  and 
more  picturesque  in  its  imagery  than  almost  any  of  our  aa> 
thor's  productions,  not  unlike  what  a  Roman  Walter  Scott 
might  have  written. 

Nov.  24,  1851. 
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Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mirari  libet !     O  Naiadum  potens, 
Baccharumque  valentium 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 
Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculum  est 
(O  Lenaee  !)  sequi  deum 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino. 


ODE    XXVI. 


TO  VENUS. 

Till  lately  not  unapt  for  love 
From  fair  to  fair  I  used  to  rove, 

In  amorous  conflict  bold  ; 
But  now  I  hang  upon  the  wall 
My  lute  unstrung  and  weapons  all 

Grown  useless,  blunt,  and  old. 

Here  in  thy  temple  I  resign 
Bright  Venus,  every  gift  of  thine. 

My  glory  once  and  joy  : 
The  blazing  torch,  th'  unerring  bow, 
And  clubs  that  broke  with  eager  blow 

The  doors  of  maidens  coy. 


ODE    XXVI. 


AD  VENEREM. 


Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  miUtavi  non  sine  gloria ; 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit, 


Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus 
Custodit.     Hie,  hie  ponite  lucida 
Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 


Sa 
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Oh,  Queen  of  Cyprus'  happy  bowers, 
And  Memphian  palaces  and  towers 

Where  suns  perpetual  shine ; 
Touch  Chloe  with  thy  scourge  of  fire, 
And  bid  her  haughty  breast  respire 

For  once  akin  to  mine. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Of  this  Ode  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  the  prayer  with 
which  it  concludes  is  not  in  very  close  consistency  with  the 
previous  avowal. 

Dec,  1, 1851. 
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O  quae  beatam,  Diva,  tenes  Cyprum  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive, 
Regina,  sublimi  flagello 

Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 


ODE    XXVII. 


TO  GALATEA. 

Let  omens  lead  the  wicked  on  their  way, 
Such  as  a  pregnant  hound,  or  chattering  jay. 

Or  tawny  wolf,  or  yelping  fox 

Prowling  from  Lanuvium's  rocks ; 
Or  let  a  snake  the  purposed  journey  stay, 

If  Uke  an  arrow  darting 

Athwart  the  path  at  starting. 
He  send  th'  affrighted  mules  and  drivers  far  astray  ? 

But  why  should  my  prophetic  mind 

To  augur  evil  be  inclined, 

Since,  Galatea,  for  thy  sake 

At  early  morning's  dawn  I  wake 
And  greet  with  prayVs  the  rain-foreboding  crow 
Ere  to  the  marsh  she  flies  croaking  her  note  of  woe  ? 

Oh  !  be  thou  blest  where'er  thou  art, 

Mindful  of  me,  although  we  part. 

And  suffer  not  th'  ill-omened  jay. 

Or  wandering  crow,  to  bar  thy  way. 

Yet  see,  Orion's  studded  belt 

In  twinkling  vapour  seems  to  melt ; 

IVe  seen  black  Hadria's  swelling  wave, 

I've  seen  the  gulf  where  white  squalls  rave, 


ODE    XXVIL 


AD  GALATEAM. 


Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat,  et  praegnans  canis,  aut  ab,agro 
Eava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino, 

Foetaque  vulpes ; 
Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos  :  ego  quid  timebo 

Providus  auspex  ? 
Autequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum, 
Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  felix  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas  : 
Teque  nee  laevus  vetat  ire  picus. 

Nee  vaga  comix. 
Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion  :  ego  quid  sit  ater 
Adriae,  novi,  sinus,  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx. 
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And  would  that  foes  alone  should  feel 
Those  storms  when  sight  and  senses  reel 

And  clouds  and  billows  mingle ; 
The  rising  Auster's  wild  commotion, 
The  roaring  of  the  troubled  ocean. 

And  waves  that  lash  the  shingle. 
So  when  Europa  dared  confide 
Her  heaving  breast  and  snowy  side 

To  the  deceitful  Steer, 
Pale  she  surveyed  the  blue  profound 
While  sea-bom  monsters  wallowing  round 

Amid  the  surf  appear. 
She  who  of  late  in  meadows  green 
Among  her  sister  nymphs  was  seen 

Gathering  the  vernal  flowers, 
Can  now  behold  no  object,  save 
The  silver  stars  and  rippling  wave 

In  cloudy  twilight's  hours. 
Who  when  she  touched  the  shore  of  Crete 
Where  hundred  cities  hold  their  seat, 
"  Oh  father,"  thus  the  damsel  cried, 
"  Oh  name,  and  filial  duty  all  belied, 
"  What  rage,  what  frenzy  overcame 
"  My  maiden  fears,  my  maiden  shame ! 
"  Whence  have  I  come,  or  whither  wend  ? 
"  Death  only  can  my  sorrows  end, 
"  But  far  too  light  a  penalty 
"  For  such  transgression  'twere  to  die  ! 


i_ 
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Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri,  et 
iEquoris  nigri  fremitum,  et  trementes 
Verbere  ripas. 

Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso 
Credidit  tauro  latus,  et  scatentem 
Belluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 
Palluit  audax. 

Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum,  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae, 
Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  et  undas : 

Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten,  Pater,  o  relictum 
Filise  nomen,  pietasque,  dixit, 
Victa  furore ! 

Unde  ?  quo  veni  ?  levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  conunissum  ?  an  vitiis  carentem 
Ludit  imago 
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"  Am  I  awake?  or  doth  a  dream 

"  Forth  issuing  from  the  ivory  door 
"  Of  Somnus,  by  enchantment  seem 

"  T'  invent  the  crime  that  I  deplore, 
"  And  ask  in  scorn  which  happier  lot  was  mine 
"  To  cull  the  springing  flowers  or  swim  the  brine  ? 
"  Could  I  but  see  that  bull  abhorr'd, 
"  I'd  stab  him  with  the  vengeful  sword, 
"  And  from  his  forehead  crushed  and  rent 
"  Fd  break  the  horns  on  which  I  leant. 
"  Shameless  I  left  my  father's  home, 
"  Shameless  delay  my  pending  doom. 
"  Ye  Gods  !  who  witness  my  despair, 
"  These  naked  limbs  let  lions  tear  I 
"  Alas  !  before  gaunt  Famine  come 
"  To  wither  up  my  youthful  bloom, 
"  Exhaust  my  veins,  and  chill  my  blood, 
"  I'll  feed  the  tiger's  rav'ning  brood  ! 
"  I  hear  my  absent  father  cry, 
"  *  Oh,  worthless  child  !  dost  fear  to  die  ? 
"  *  Go  hang  thyself  from  yonder  tree, 
"  '  Thy  girdle  still  is  left  to  thee, 
"  '  Or  headlong  plunge  from  yon  sharp  rock 
"  *  (If  thou  prefer  a  speedier  shock), 
"  '  And  trust  once  more  thy  tender  form 
"  *  To  th'  mercy  of  the  howling  storm ; 
*'  '  Or  peradventure  wilt  thou  choose 
"  *  A  menial's  service,  nor  refuse 
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Yana,  quse  porta  fugiens  eburna 
Somnium  ducit  ?  meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  loDgos  fuit,  an  recentes 
Carpere  flores  ? 

Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum 
Dedat  irataB !  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 
Comua  monstri. 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  penates  ; 
Impudens  Orcum  moror.     O  deorum 
Si  quis  h^  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
Nuda  leones ! 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  succus 
Defluat  praedsB,  speciosa  quaero 
Pascere  tigres. 

Vilis  Europe,  pater  urguet  absens« 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?  potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta  e- 
lidere  coUum. 

Sive  te  rapes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant ;  age,  te  procelks 
Crede  veloci ;  nisi  herile  mavis 
Carpere  pensum, 


Sb 
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"  *  To  live,  though  born  of  royal  line, 

"  '  Some  rude  barbarian's  concubine.'" 

Still  had  she  raved,  but  Venus  came 

And  stood  beside  the  weeping  dame, 

Perfidious  smiling  as  she  leant 

On  Cupid  with  his  bow  unbent. 

Awhile  she  teased  her,  but  anon 

Addressing  her  in  graver  tone, 

"  Be  still !''  she  cries,  '*  henceforth  assuage 

"  All  idle  grief,  and  calm  thy  rage, 

"  When  thy  fierce  anger  to  sustain 

"  The  hated  bull  shall  come  again. 

"  Know  that  imconquerable  Jove 

"  Hath  sought  and  won  thy  virgin  love  ; 
^^  His  bride  thou  art,  and  half  the  world  shall  claim 
"  In  honour  of  thy  lot  Europa's  name." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  Horace  addresses  some  noble  young  lady  under 
the  name  of  Galatea,  who  is  about  to  start  on  a  distant 
expedition.  He  tells  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  omens,  by  which 
the  wicked  only  are  deterred  from  their  purpose.  He  con- 
cludes with  the  story  of  Europa,  though  with  what  object  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  by  that 
example  he  wishes  to  deter  Galatea  from  her  Yoyage,  or 
whether  he  thinks  only  to  amuse  her  by  the  narratiye.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  episode  of  Europa's  flight  is  most  beauti- 
fully told,  her  distress  of  mind  most  naturally  depicted,  and 
the  whole  most  ingeniously  concluded  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  Queen  of  Love,  and  the  short  address  with 
which  she  consoles  the  afflicted  wanderer. 

Nfn\  30,  1851. 
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Regius  sanguis,  domin»que  tradi 
Barbarae  pellex.     Aderat  querent! 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus,  et  remisso 
Filius  arcu. 

Mox,  ubi  lusit  satis,  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidseque  lixse, 
Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 
Comua  taurus. 

Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis : 
Mitte  singultus  ;  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam  :  tua  sectus  orbis 
Nomina  ducet. 


ODE    XXVIII. 


TO  LYDIA. 

What  shall  we  do,  0  Lydia,  say, 

To  keep  great  Neptune's  hoUday  ? 

Fill  high  the  goblet,  take  by  storm 

Th'  intrenchments  Wisdom  thought  to  form. 

See  !  from  his  zenith  Sol  decline  ; 

And  now,  as  if  the  day 
Stood  still,  and  never  ceased  to  shine. 

You  wilfully  delay 
The  wine-jar  from  its  bin  to  tear. 
Where  it  hath  slept  full  many  a  year. 
Then  will  I  chant  by  turns  the  praise 

Of  Neptune  and  the  sea-green  locks 

Of  Nereids  sporting  on  the  rocks  : 
While  you  in  corresponding  lays 

Upon  the  tuneful  Ijrre, 
Hymns  to  Latona's  fame  shall  raise. 

And  Cynthia's  shafts  of  fire  : 


ODE   XXVIIL 


AD  LYDEN. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam  ?    Prome  reconditum, 
Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum, 

Munitseque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 
Inclinare  meridiem 

Sentis ;  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Neptunum,  et  virides  Nereidum  comas 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam,  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthia^  : 
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And  finally  of  her  will  sing 

The  Goddess  Queen  whose  smile 
Beams  on  the  Gnidian  bow'rs  of  spring 

And  Paphos'  favoured  Isle, 
When  steered  by  swans  she  skims  the  seas 
That  wash  the  sun-bright  Cyclades ; 
Till  sleep  shall  close  each  wearied  eye, 
And  night  shall  hear  our  lullaby. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  invites  Lydia,  in  yery  pretty  yeree,  to  celebrate  in  liis 
company  the  feast  of  Neptune  with  wine  and  song. 

Jan.  19,  1852. 
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Summo  carmine,  quae  Gnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paphon 

Junctis  visit  oloribus : 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  naenia. 


ODE  XXIX. 

Descended  of  an  ancient  line. 
That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  swayed, 
Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed  : 
The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made  ; 
And  artful  hands  prepare 
The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume  thy  hair. 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar, 

And  the  well-natured  friend  cries,  Come  away  ; 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care  : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave  for  awhile  thy  costly  coimtry-seat ; 
And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 
Make  haste  and  come  : 


ODE  XXIX. 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 

Jamdudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  moraB ; 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  -^sulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 

Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis  : 
Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romse. 


8c 
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Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys  from  high 

The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore  : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of 
the  poor. 

Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty  : 

A  savoury  dish,  a  homely  treat. 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

The  sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high ; 
The  Syrian  star 
Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky ; 
The  ground  below  is  parched,  the  heav'ns  above  us  fry ; 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh  : 
The  Sylvans  to  their  shades  retire. 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and  streams 

require. 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  raging 
fire. 
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Plerumque  gratse  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 
Coenae  sine  aulasis  et  ostro 
Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 


Jam  clams  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem ;  jam  Procyon  fiirit 
Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  referente  siccos. 


Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quserit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani ;  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturua  ventis. 
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Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 

And  what  the  city  factions  dare, 

And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do, 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 

Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know  : 

But  God  has  wisely  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state  ; 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  pow'r  : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless,  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force  ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down, 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  house  and  homesteads  into  seas  are  borne  ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scattered  honours 
mourn. 
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Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status 
Curas  ;  et  urbi  sollicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 
Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 


Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus, 
Ridetque  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest,  memento 


Componere  aequus :  caetera  fluminis 

Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 


Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvse, 
Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
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Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 
Not  Heav'n  itself  upon  the  past  has  pow'r, 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless  : 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind  ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away  : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned  ; 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black  ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck ; 
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Irritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  sui 
Lffitusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  Vixi :  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  pater  occupato, 


Vel  sole  puro  :  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est  eflSciet ;  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 


Fortuna  saevo  Iseta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax, 
Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 


Laudo  manentem  :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  qusero. 
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Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  feax 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  Gods  that  Mrill  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar ; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

Deyden. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  latter  half  of  this  Paraphrase  is  deserving  of  all  the 
renown  which  it  has  obtained.  If  Horace  had  written  English, 
he  could  not  have  clothed  his  own  thoughts  in  more  vigorous 
verse.  It  is  with  the  utmost  humility  that  I  venture  to  ex- 
press a  lurking  opinion  that  the  first  half  of  the  version  is  by 
no  means  of  equal  merit  with  the  second. 

Tate  s  ingenious  emendation  of  the  Latin  text  in  the  2d 
stanza  (to  wit)  — 

*•  Ut  sempor-udum  Tibnr,"  &c., 

seems  to  harmonise  with  the  notion  of  Maecenas  being  about 
to  quit  Rome.  Dry  den,  however,  takes  the  passage  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense. 
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Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere  et  votis  pacisci, 
Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces 


Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  bircmis  prsesidio  scaphie 
Tutum  per  iEgasos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 


:i  i> 


ODE  XXX. 

I've  reared  a  goodly  monument 
Than  wall  of  brass  more  permanent, 
Whose  lofty  pinnacle  outbids 
The  fame  of  Egypt's  Pyramids, 
Which  neither  tempest  can  assail, 
Nor  pining  show'r,  nor  driving  hail, 
Nor  change  of  season,  nor  the  flight 
Of  ages  yet  unnumbered  blight. 
I  shall  not  altogether  die  ! 
My  better  part  shall  death  defy. 
And  to  remote  posterity 
Bequeath  an  honourable  name, 
Rich  with  accumulated  fame ; 
So  long  as  Jove's  almighty  hand 
The  sceptre  holds  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  Pontiflfs  with  their  virgin  train 
Ascend  the  Capitolian  Fane. 


ODE  XXX. 

ExEGi  monumentum  sere  perennius 
RegaUque  situ  Pyramidum  altius ; 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 
Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 
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BOOK  in. 


I  shall  be  known  in  future  ages, 
Where  Aufidus'  Mrild  torrent  rages, 
And  where  th'  Apulian  Daunus  reigns 
With  scanty  stream  o'er  flocks  and  swains, 
As  he,  who  born  of  low  degree, 
Claimed  a  high  place  in  minstrelsy. 
The  first  to  teach  his  native  tongue 
The  measures  of  iEolic  song. 
Then,  Flaccus,  take  thine  honours  due, 
With  pride  th'  accomplished  labour  view. 
And  thou  !  Melpomene,  reward 
With  crown  of  Delphic  bays  thy  Bard. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  concludes  Book  III.  as  he  concluded  Book  11.,  with  a 
lofty  prophetic  strain  of  triumph,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  is  verified  even  to  the  letter.  Horace  wrote  for  Immor- 
tality, in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  own  powers  of  song,  and 
has  obtained  the  prize  he  sought. 


Jan.  21,  1853. 
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Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus, 
Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens 
Princeps  iEolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 
Qu^itam  mentis,  et  mihi  Delphica 
Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


BOOK    IV. 


ODE  I. 


TO    VENUS. 

Dost  thou  again,  O  Queen  of  Love  ! 
These  long-forgotten  transports  move  ? 

Spare  me,  oh  spare,  I  pray  ! 
The  wingM  years  relentless  pass, 
I  am  not  now  what  once  I  was 

In  Cinara's  blest  day. 
Ah,  cruel !  thy  seductions  cease, 
And  leave  my  fifty  years  at  peace. 


Go  where  the  young  with  blander  prayer 
Invoke  thy  seasonable  care  ; 

Speed  on  thy  purple  wings, 
And  join  the  revellers  who  come 
To  Paulus'  hospitable  home, 

Inflict  on  him  thy  stings  ; 
For  noble  is  the  youth  and  kind. 
And  blest  with  pure  and  generous  mind. 


LIBER   QUARTUS. 


ODE  I. 


AD    VENEBEM. 

Intebmissa,  Venus,  diu, 

Rursus  bella  moves  ?    Parce,  precor,  precor. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonas 

Sub  regno  CinarsB.     Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  ssBva  Cupidinum, 

Circa  lustra  deeem  flectere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperils.     Abi 

Quo  bland»  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Pauli  purpureis  ales  oloribus 
Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quseris  idoneum. 
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He  richly  stored  with  liberal  arts 

Thy  chains  shall  bind  o'er  captive  hearts, 

And  spread  thy  trophies  wide ; 
And  if  he  smile,  by  thee  made  bold, 
Triumphant  o'er  his  rival's  gold, 

On  Lake  Albano's  side 
Thy  marble  form  shall  stand  portrayed, 
With  beams  of  cedar  overlaid. 

Nor  shall  the  mingled  strain  be  mute 
Of  Lyre,  and  Berecynthian  flute, 

When  youths  and  virgins  round. 
Led  by  the  Salian  priest  shall  greet 
Thy  name,  and  tread  with  snowy  feet 

In  choral  dance  the  ground ; 
While  incense  steaming  to  the  skies 
Attests  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 

Me  neither  gentle  woman's  love, 

Nor  that  fond  cred'lous  hope  can  move, 

Wliich  warms  each  mutual  vow ; 
No  more  the  jolly  task  be  mine 
To  pass  around  the  flowing  wine. 

Or  wreathe  with  flowers  my  brow. 
Yet  why,  Corinna,  tell  me  why 
Do  silent  tears  bedew  mine  eye  ? 
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Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 

Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 
Et  centum  puer  artium, 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae  : 
Et  quandoque  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  riserit  semuli, 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  Cypria. 
niic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  tura,  Ijo^que  et  Berecyntiae 
Delectabere  tibi^ 

Mistis  carminibus,  non  sine  fistula. 
Ulic  bis  pueri  die 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nee  femina  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui, 
Nee  certare  juvat  mero, 

Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus. 
Sed  cur,  heu  !     Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacryma  per  genas  ? 


3  B 
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Why  doth  my  faltering  tongue  refuse 
Its  wonted  eloquence,  nor  choose 

T'  express  the  secret  thought  ? 
While  dreams  my  sleeping  hours  invade, 
And  paint  thee  through  the  midnight  shade 

A  willing  captive  brought ; 
Sometimes  pursued  o'er  dale  and  hill, 
Sometimes  beneath  the  eddying  rill. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  beautiful  Ode  to  the  Goddess  of  Love  will  be  fonnd 
slightly  varied  from  the  original,  but  not,  in  such  respect,  for 
the  worse  in  the  concluding  stanzas. 

Jan.  26,  1852. 
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Cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 

Nocturnis  ego  somniis 

Jam  captum  teneo  ;  jam  volucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi ;  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 


ODE  II. 


TO  ANT0NIU8  IULU8. 

Whoe'er,  lulus,  dares  aspire 
To  rival  the  Pindaric  Lyre, 
But  soars  on  Dsedalean  plume. 

And  flaps  his  wax-bound  wings  in  vain. 
Like  Icarus  to  find  a  tomb 

Beneath  the  glassy  main, 
Leaving  a  name  the  tale  to  tell, 
Of  what  he  dared,  and  whence  he  fell. — 
As  the  swoln  stream  from  mountains  freed 
Bursts  o'er  its  banks,  and  sweeps  the  mead^ 
The  fervid  tide  of  Pindar's  song 
Boils  with  impetuous  might  along. 

Worthy  his  brow  Apollo's  wreath  to  wear, 
Whether  in  Dithyrambics  bold 
Of  phrase  unused  the  march  is  rolled. 

And  looser  numbers  cheat  the  ear ; 


ODE  IL 


AD  ANTONIUM  lULUM. 

PiNDARUM  quisquis  studet  aemulari,  L 
ule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 
Nomina  ponto. 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quern  super  notas  aluere  npsa, 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore, 

Laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  Dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis ; 


i 
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Or  when  he  strikes  the  lyric  strings 
In  praise  of  Gods  and  Hero  Kings, 
Who  dragged  the  Centaur's  rage  to  death. 
And  quenched  Chimasra's  flaming  hreath  ; 
Or  tells  of  those  who  home  return 

Victorious  from  Olympia's  game. 
Whoso  in  wrestling  or  the  race 
Have  gained  the  foremost  place 

Ajid  won  the  wreath  of  Fame  ; 
Or  if  the  gentle  youth  he  mourn 
From  weeping  bride  and  kindred  torn, 
Extol  his  valour  to  the  sky, 
And  give  to  pensive  Memory 
Such  acts  as  plead  for  longer  breath, 
And  virtues  that  we  grudge  to  Death. 

High  soars  the  Theban  swan, 
And  wantons  in  the  tracts  of  cloud 
With  chantings  clear  and  loud  ! 

Whilst  I,  my  Antony,  still  labour  on 
Assiduous  like  the  Matine  bee, 

That  culls  the  wild-thyme's  opening  flower 
Round  the  moist  glades  of  Tivoli ; 

Thus  through  the  noontide  hour, 

In  sunshine  or  in  shower. 
The  solitary  groves  among 
I  humbly  weave  th'  elaborated  song. 
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Seu  deos  regesve  canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem,  per  quos  cecidere  juste 
Morte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendaB 
Flamma  Chimaer» ; 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  coelestes  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit,  et  centum  potiore  signis 
Munere  donat ; 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat ;  et  vires  animumque  mores- 
que  aureos  educit  in  astra  nigro- 
que  invidet  Oreo. 

Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  eyenum, 
Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus  :  ego,  apis  Matina^ 
More  modoque 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo. 
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Be  thine,  my  friend,  the  task  to  sing 
Great  Caesar's  praise  on  bolder  string 

Retiming  tL  the  war  = 
When  laurel-wreaths  adorn  his  brow, 
And  fierce  Sicambrian  captives  bow 

Behind  the  victor's  car ; 
Than  whom  the  Fates  and  kindly  Heaven 
Greater  or  better  ne'er  have  given, 
Nor  will  again,  though  we  behold 
Renewed  on  earth  the  age  of  gold. 
Be  thine  to  sing  these  festal  days, 
The  city's  joy,  and  public  plays, 
And  bid  the  Forum's  squabbles  cease 
When  brave  Augustus  brings  us  peace. 
Then  (if  in  aught  my  voice  avail) 
That  voice  shall  join  with  thine  to  hail 
The  glorious  sun,  th'  auspicious  mom 
That  welcome  Caesar's  glad  return  ; 
Ho  Triumph,  ho !  see  the  pomp  advances  ! 
Ho  Triumph,  ho  !  mark  the  festal  dances  ! 
Nor  we  alone  shall  swell  the  cry, 
But  the  whole  city  shall  reply. 
And  see  the  votive  altars  rise 
With  incense  flaming  to  the  skies. 
Ten  lordly  bulls,  as  many  cows, 
lulus,  shall  absolve  thy  vows ; 
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Concines  majore  Poeta  plectro 
Csesarem,  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  Sacrum  clivum  mcrita  decorus 

Fronde  Sicambros ; 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum. 
Concines  laetosque  dies  et  urbis 
PubKcum  ludum,  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu,  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Turn  meas  (si  quid  loquar  audiendum) 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars  ;  et,  o  Sol 
Pulcher,  o  laudande,  canam  recepto 

CsBsare  felix. 
Tuque  dum  procedis,  lo  Triumphe! 
Non  semel  dicemus,  lo  Triumphe! 
Civitas  omnis  ;  dabimusque  divis 

Tura  benignis. 
Te  decern  tauri  totidemque  vacc», 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  relicta 
Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis 

In  mea  vota, 


Sf 
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But  mine  a  new- weaned  steer 
That  wantons  in  the  verdant  mead 
With  tawny  hide,  and  butting  head, 
On  whose  broad  frontlet  is  displayed 

A  crescent  white  and  clear, 
Such  as  the  young  moon  traces  bright 
Upon  the  dusky  vault  of  night. 


OBSERVATIONa 

lalas  Antonias  is  said  to  have  asked  Horace  to  celebrate 
the  recent  yictories  of  Angostns  over  the  Sicambrian  tribes  in 
a  Pindaric  Ode.  Horace  declines  the  task  upon  the  plea  of 
deficient  powers,  and  tells  his  friend  that  he  can  do  it  better 
himself :  — 

"  Concines  m^ore  Poeta  plectro 
CflBBarem." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  cause  of  Horace's  refusal , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  could  so  well  describe  the 
powers  and  peculiar  beauties  of  Pindar  could  have  rivalled 
all  the  varied  excellences  of  the  Greek  Lyrist  if  he  had 
thought  fit  to  make  the  attempt.  In  truth,  he  rises  up  to  the 
same  level  even  while  pleading  his  own  inferiority. 

Feb,  26,  1853. 
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Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  Lunas  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri, 
CsBtera  fulvus. 


ODE  III. 


TO    MELPOMENE. 


Him  once  in  youth  beheld  by  thee 
With  placid  eye,  Melpomene, 
No  Isthmian  effort  lifts  to  fame 
Skilled  in  th'  arena's  dangerous  game  ; 
No  steed  amid  the  Olympian  throng 
Whirls  him  with  matchless  speed  along  ; 
Nor,  having  tamed  of  kings  the  pride 
And  made  their  lofty  threats  subside, 
Bears  him  in  crown  of  Delos'  grove 
To  Fane  of  Capitolian  Jove. 
But  streams  by  Tivoli  that  flow 
And  woods  that  thickly  wave  below. 
Shall  all  his  soul  with  song  inspire 
And  soothe  him  with  -^olian  Lyre. — 
The  sons  of  Rome,  the  City  Queen, 
Place  me  among  the  choir  serene 
Of  Bards  that  in  her  circle  sing,     . 
And  Envy  hides  her  venomed  sting. 


ODE  III. 


AD    MELPOMENEN. 


QuEM  tu  Melpomene  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
Blum  non  labor  Isthmius 

Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Achaico 

Victorem ;  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Omatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  prsefluunt, 
Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

Fingent  ^Eolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Roma  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros  : 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
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Oh  !  thou  that  wak'st  with  dulcet  lute 
A  swan-like  music  in  the  mute, 
Goddess  whose  heavenly  finger  flings 
A  magic  o'er  the  golden  strings, 
Thine  is  the  gift,  that  in  mv  way 
The  pointing  myriads  homage  pay, 
That  glad  the  passing  Roman  views 
The  minstrel  of  the  Roman  Muse. 
From  thee,  the  breath  that  sweetens  mine. 
And  if  I  please,  the  praise  is  thine. 

H.  V. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

For  this  graceful  and  flowing  version  of  Horace^s  Address 
to  Melpomene  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  Henry  Vincent, 
Esq.,  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments. 
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0  testudinis  aureas 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas  ! 
0  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum  ! 
Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  prsBtereimtium 
Romanad  fidicen  lyras : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo  (si  placeo)  tuum  est. 


ODE  IV. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  DRUSUS. 

As  when  the  monarch  of  the  air. 
The  lightning's  wingM  minister, 
(By  Jove  the  King  of  Gods,  decreed 

Such  sway  to  hold,  since  faithful  found 
In  capturing  fair-haired  Ganymede) 

Forth  issuing  from  the  nest,  at  first  wheels  round 
In  tim'rous  circles  on  the  vernal  breeze ; 
Till  growing  bolder  by  degrees 
He  scatters  wide  the  trembling  flocks 
Down  swooping  from  his  native  rocks ; 
And  fired  by  lust  of  war  and  prey,  assails 
The  dragon's  writhing  crest,  and  coat  of  burnished  seal 

Or  as  a  kid  in  pastures  green 

Browsing  intent,  hath  haply  seen 
A  whelp  of  the  grim  Uon's  brood, 
Weaned  from  his  tawny  dam,  and  all  athirst  for  bloc 


ODE  IV. 


DRUSI    LAUDES. 

QuALEM  ministrum  fulminis  alitem 
(Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo) 
Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
Vernique,  jam  nimbis  remotis, 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 
Venti  paventem  ;  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus ; 
Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnse  : 
Qualemve  Isetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta,  fiilvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem 
Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
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So  saw  the  Vindelician  horde 

Young  Drusus  lead  the  war 

Beyond  the  Rhaetian  Alps  afar, 
And  flesh  his  maiden  sword  ; 
Wild  tribes  that  still  in  battle-field 
The  Amazonian  war-axe  wield, 
(From  whence  derived,  I've  sought  in  vain. 
Nor  boots  it  now  such  use  t'  explain. 
All  knowledge  man  cannot  attain)  ; 
But  these  late  conquering  armies,  now 

By  youthful  counsels  overthrown, 
Quail  in  their  turn  before  the  blow 

Of  Drusus'  valiant  arm,  and  own 
What  glorious  feats,  what  godlike  fire 
A  fitting  culture  may  inspire. 
What  Caesar's  training  can  unfold 
In  youths  of  Nero's  generous  mould. 
From  sire  to  son  the  brave  we  trace, 

E'en  steers  and  steeds  their  lineage  prove. 
Nor  do  the  savage  falcon's  race 

Beget  the  weak  and  gentle  dove. 
But  learning  gives  the  better  part 
To  innate  worth,  and  trains  the  heart : 
Where  virtue 's  wanting,  crimes  disgrace 
The  purest  blood,  the  noblest  race. 
Oh,  Eome  !  how  vast  a  debt  is  thine 
Yet  due  to  Nero's  royal  line. 
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Videre  Rhsetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ;  quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaBrere  distuli : 
(Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia)  sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervaB, 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictse, 

Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 
Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralihus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis : 
Est  in  juvenciSy  est  in  equis,  patrum 
Virtus ;  nee  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquila  columbam. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant : 
Utcunque  defecere  mores, 
Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 

Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Asdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fiigatis 
Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris, 
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Be  witness  dark  Metaurus'  stream 

And  Asdrubal's  defeated  host, 
And  that  fair  mom  that  shed  its  beam 

Of  glory  on  the  Latian  coast, 
And  burst  upon  th'  astonished  sight, 
Dispersing  wide  the  clouds  of  night. 
That  mom  which  saw  fell  Afric's  son 
Through  our  Italian  cities  run 
Like  flame  through  forests,  or  the  breeze 
Careering  o'er  Sicilian  seas. 
From  thence  the  Roman  youth  amain 

The  prosperous  path  of  conquest  trod. 
Repaired  each  desecrated  Fane, 

And  gave  each  shrine  its  guardian  God  ; 
Until  at  length,  while  grief  his  utterance  broke. 
Perfidious  Hannibal  despairing  spoke : — 

*  Weak  deer  to  ravening  wolves  a  prey, 

*  Still  as  we  brave  these  Romans,  they 
'  So  meet  us,  that  our  chiefest  boast 

*  Is  how  to  fly,  and  cheat  them  most. — 
^  The  nation,  that  from  Ilion's  fires 

*  Brought  off  their  sons,  and  hoary  sires, 

*  Their  wives  and  household  deities 

*  O'er  tossing  seas  to  Latium's  skies, 

*  Like  the  lopped  oak,  whose  leafy  pride 
^  Lies  scattered  on  the  mountain  side, 

^  Through  blood  and  wounds  maintains  the  strife 
^  And  draws  new  vigour  from  the  knife. 
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Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dims  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas, 
Ceu  flamma  per  tasdas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus 
Romana  pubes  crevit ;  et  impio 
Yastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  : 

Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi,  luporum  pr»da  rapacium, 
Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 

GenSy  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  sequoribus  sacra, 
Natosque  maturosque  patres 
Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes ; 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  csedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 
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"  Not  severed  Hydra  reared  her  crest 
"  More  fierce  against  Alcides*  breast, 
"  Nor  Colchis  saw  more  numerous  rise, 
"  Nor  Thebes,  her  earth-born  prodigies. 
"  The  deeper  sunk,  the  fairer  still 
"  Behold  her  rise  invincible  ; 
"  Though  oft  defeated,  future  days 
^^  These  wars  shall  sing  in  deathless  lays, 
"  When  matrons  staid  and  virgins  fair 
"  Shall  say  their  spouse  or  sire  was  there. 
"  To  Carthage  ne'er  again  shall  I 
"  Send  heralds  proud  of  victory  ! 
"  Our  swelling  hopes,  our  lofty  fortunes  fall 
"  Destroyed  with  thee,  unhappy  Asdrubal ! 
"  The  Claudian  race  still  guards  their  land, 
"  Whom  mighty  Jove's  propitious  star 
^^  And  Wisdom's  calm  sagacious  hand 
Guide  through  the  narrow  straits,  and  perilous  rocks 
of  war." 

March  16. 
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Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  tirmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem  ; 
Monstrumve  summisere  Colchi 
Majus  EchionifiBve  Thebse. 
Merses  profiindo,  pulchrior  evenit : 
Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem,  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 
Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos  :  occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Asdrubale  interemto. 
Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  benigno  numinc  Jupiter 
Defendit,  et  curae  sagaces 
Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 
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OBSERVATIONS  to  Ode  IV. 

This  magnificent  Ode  was  composed  in  honour  of  Drusus 
Nero,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  who  was  bom  in  the  Ehn- 
peror^s  palace  three  months  after  his  marriage  with  Livia. 
He  and  his  elder  brother  Tiberius,  afterwards  the  infamous 
Emperor,  were  educated  together.  Adopted  by  Augustus 
and  descended  from  the  great  Claudian  family,  their  youthful 
promise  amply  justified  the  high  hopes  indulged  by  the  Poet. 
"  Dis  aliter  visum ;"  for  Drusus  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Tiberius  has  left  behind 
him  the  most  execrable  character  in  history. 

The  Ode  commences  with  two  glorious  similes,  under  the 
type  of  which  the  youthful  conqueror  of  the  Rhaetian  and 
Vindelician  tribes  is  appropriately  introduced. 

After  some  nervous  stanzas,  alluding  to  the  paternal  care 
which  Augustus  had  bestowed  in  the  education  of  these  two 
noble  youths,  the  Poet  reminds  the  Roman  people  of  the 
traditionary  honours  and  prowess  of  their  race,  especially 
displayed  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  where  Claudius  Nero 
defeated  and  slew  Asdrubal  with  immense  loss, — a  victory 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  salvation  of  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting the  junction  of  AsdrubaVs  army  with  that  of  Hannibal. 

The  Ode  concludes  with  an  imaginary  soliloquy  of  the 
Carthaginian  leader  in  language  here  and  there  very  difficult 
to  be  perfectly  understood  : — 

"  Cervi,  luporum  prieda  rapacium, 
Sectamur  altro  quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  efifiigere  est  triumphus.*' 

I  hope  I  have  given  this  phrase  its  right  meaning,  but  it 
seems  strange  to  talk  of  stags  pursuing  the  wolves  which  prey 
upon  them. 

Another  passage  in  this  Ode  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
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censure  and  criticism,  to  wit,  the  parenthetical  intermption  in 

the  5th  Stanza : — 

"  Qnibus 
Mo8  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus,**  &c. 

Many  able  critics  have  declared  their  belief  that  this  whole 
passage,  referring  to  the  Amazonian  war-axe,  is  an  interpola- 
tion. I  myself  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  Horace.  The  probability  is  that  some  contemporary  writer 
describing  this  campaign,  had  inflicted  upon  his  readers  a  long 
and  prolix  history  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of  these  barbarous 
tribes. 

Horace,  with  his  innate  love  of  sarcasm,  could  not  forbear 
haying  a  fling  at  this  erudite  antiquarian,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  and  provoking  a  smile  at  his  expense,  even  at  the 
risk  of  disfiguring  a  sublime  passage  by  such  trivialities : — 

*'  Dn  sablime  an  ridicule  il  n*y  a  qu'on  pas.** 

In  the  last  stanza  the  phrase 

"  Nil  ClaudiflQ  non  perficient  manus/' 

seems  a  feeble  mode  of  enforcing  a  bold  assertion  by  the  use 
of  the  double  negative. 
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ODE  V. 


TO    AUGUSTUS. 


O  THOU  from  Gods  propitious  sprung, 
Best  guardian  of  our  land,  too  long 

Thine  absence  here  we  mourn  ; 
The  sacred  Conclave  of  the  State 
Thy  welcome  promise  still  await ; 

Redeem  it,  and  return. 

Restore,  0  gracious  Prince,  the  light 
Of  dawn  unto  thy  country's  night ; 

For  when  thy  face  benign 
Like  spring,  hath  met  thy  people's  gaze. 
More  pleasantly  pass  by  the  days, 

The  suns  more  gaily  shine. 


As  yearns  a  mother  for  her  son. 
Her  sailor-boy,  whose  homeward  run 

Some  unpropitious  star 
Hath  oft  delayed,  or  Notus'  blast 
Beyond  Mount  Carpathus  hath  cast, 

From  home  and  kindred  far ; 


ODE  V. 


AD    AUGUSTUM. 


DiYis  orte  bonis,  optime  RomulaB 
Gustos  gentisy  abes  jam  nimium  diu  ; 
Maturum  reditum  poUicitus  Patrum 
Sancto  concilio,  redi. 


Lucem  redde  tusd^  dux  bone,  patriae ; 
Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiulsit,  populo  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  melius  nitent. 


Ut  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  sequora 
Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
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She  wearies  Heaven  with  prayers  and  spells. 
And  with  fixed  gaze  for  ever  dwells 

Upon  the  winding  shore  ; 
Smit  with  like  faithful,  fond  desires, 
Thy  yearning  country  now  requires 

To  see  her  King  once  more. 

Our  flocks  and  herds  in  safety  feed, 
While  yellow  Ceres  decks  the  mead, 

And  Fortune  counts  her  gains  ; 
The  sailor  skims  the  tranquil  sea, 
And  unabashed  Fidelity 

Imputed  guilt  disdains. 

By  thee  our  matrons'  homes  are  pure, 
Th'  approving  father  owns  secure 

His  likeness  in  his  son ; 
Morals  and  Law  maintain  their  sway, 
And  Justice  stops  the  culprit's  way 

Soon  as  the  crime  is  done. 

Who  now  need  fear  the  Parthian  sword. 
Or  frozen  Scythia's  savage  horde  ? 

Who  cares  for  rebel  Spain, 
Or  wUd  Germania's  children  fierce. 
While  Caesar  rules  the  universe 

With  mild  but  steady  rein  ? 
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Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  littore  dimovet : 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus 

Quffirit  patria  Csesarem. 


Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat ; 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas ; 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navite ; 
Culpari  metuit  Fides ; 


Nullis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris ; 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas  ; 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae ; 

Culpam  Poena  premit  comes. 


Quis  Parthum  paveat  ?  quis  gelidum  Scythen  ? 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Foetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 
Bellum  curet  Iberiae  ? 
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Each  husbandman,  ere  daylight  ends. 
Along  the  widowed  elms  suspends 

'Neath  his  own  hills  the  vine ; 
Then  turns  him  home  and  drinks  to  thee. 
His  best  and  chiefest  Deity, 

In  cups  of  home-brewed  wine. 

To  thee  he  dedicates  the  bowl, 

To  thee  in  prayer  pours  out  his  soul. 

And  with  each  household  Lar 
Mingles  thy  name,  as  ancient  Greece 
Adored  her  hero  Hercules, 

And  Castor's  beaming  star. 

Oh  worthy  of  all  love  and  praise, 
Long  may'st  thou  grant  such  hoUdays, 

To  us  thy  subjects  blest ; 
On  thee  we  call  at  morning  prime, 
And  in  our  cups  at  even  time, 

When  Sol  hath  sunk  to  rest. 


Marchy  30,  1835. 
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Condit  quisque  diem  coUibus  in  suis, 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores  ; 
Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus,  et  alteris 
Te  mensis  adhibet  deum  : 


Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  patens ;  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris 
£t  magni  memor  Herculis. 


Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Prsestes  Hesperise,  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uyidi, 
Cum  sol  Oceano  subest. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  beautifully  flowing  verse,  he  gives  an  affectionate  wel- 
come to  Augustus  on  his  expected  return  to  Rome  from  Gaul 
after  a  three  years'  absence.  This  strain  seems  really  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  heart,  and  thus  is  far  more  touching  than  the 
fanciful  and  hyperbolical  adulation  offered  up  to  the  Imperial 
authority  in  other  Odes. 

The  feelings  here  expressed  are  real,  and  all  the  images 
natural  and  true,  offering  themselves  to  the  mind  spontaneously, 
and  produced  without  effort  or  artifice. 


ODE  VI. 


TO    APOLLO, 


God  of  the  silver  bow,  from  thee 
The  race  of  hapless  Niobe 
Received  just  punishment,  to  teach 
The  sin  of  proud  and  impious  speech ; 
Thine  arrows  quelled  huge  Tityos'  lust, 
And  stem  Achilles  laid  in  dust 
Beneath  the  battlemented  town 
Of  yet  unconquered  Ilion. 

Fair  Thetis'  son  a  soldier  he, 
Unmatched  by  all  till  matched  by  thee. 
Although  the  Dardan  towers  he  shook 
With  his  broad  spear's  tremendous  stroke. 
He  like  a  pine  by  axes  felled, 
Or  cypress  tall  by  storms  impelled, 
Bowed  down  and  laid  his  lofty  head 
In  Trojan  dust  among  the  dead. 
He  was  not  one  to  share  the  cheat 
Of  that  famed  horse,  or  counterfeit 
Minerva's  idol  to  invade 
Old  Priam's  court  in  slumber  laid  ; 


ODE  VI. 


AD    APOLLINEM, 

Dive,  quern  proles  Niobea  magn» 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit,  et  Trojae  prope  victor  alt» 
Phthius  Achilles, 

Cseteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar ; 
Filius  quamquam  Thetidos  marinse 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 
Cuspide  pugnax. 

Hie,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Finns,  ant  impnlsa  cnpressns  Enro, 
Procidit  late,  posnitqne  collnm  in 
Pnlvere  Tencro. 

nie  non,  inclnsns  eqno  Minervse 
Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  lactam  Priami  choreis 
Falleret  aulam : 


3  I 
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But  rather  would  have  dared  to  slay 
Troy's  captive  sons  in  open  day, 
And  in  his  mad  unhallowed  ire 
Had  cast  upon  the  flaming  pyre 
Dumb  infants,  and  the  babe  unborn 
From  its  dead  mother's  entrails  torn  ; 
Unless  the  Sire  of  Gods  by  prayer 
Of  thine  o'ercome,  and  Venus  fair, 
To  great  j^neas  had  decreed 
The  lot  a  chosen  few  to  lead, 
And  under  happier  star  to  found 
The  walls  of  Troy  on  Latian  ground. 
0  Phoebus,  that  didst  once  inspire 
With  soul  of  song  the  Grecian  Lyre, 
And  lov'st  thy  flowing  locks  to  lave 
In  sacred  Xanthus'  golden  wave ; 
Smooth-cheeked  Agyieus,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  make  the  Daunian  Muse  thy  care  : 
Thou  gavest  me  the  tuneful  art, 
A  poet's  name,  a  poet's  heart. 

Youths  and  maidens  fair  and  young 
From  illustrious  parents  sprung ; 
By  the  Goddess  loved,  whose  smile 
Beams  on  Delos'  favoured  Isle, 
Piercing  with  her  deadly  dart 
Keen-eyed  lynx  and  antlered  hart ; 
Mark  the  Lesbian  measures  well. 
Where  they  fall  and  where  they  swell, 
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Sed  palam  captis  gravis  (heu  nefas !  heu !) 
Nescios  fan  pueros  Acbivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo, 

Ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  grato 
Vocibus,  divum  pater  annuisset 
Rebus  jEnesB  potiore  ductos 
Alite  muros. 

Doctor  argutaB  fidicen  Thalise 
Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camense, 
Levis  Agyieu. 

Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis  nomenque  dedit  poetse. 
Virginum  primae,  puerique  clans 
Patribus  orti, 

Deliae  tutela  dese  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbium  servate  pedem,  meique 
Pollicis  ictum ; 
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And  in  various  cadence  sing 
As  I  strike  the  changing  string ; 
Duly  sing  the  God  of  Light, 
Sing  the  crescent  Queen  of  Night 
Rolling  on  in  prone  career 
The  months  of  each  revolving  year. 
Soon  the  Virgin  Bride  shall  say, 
As  she  hails  her  nuptial  day  : — 
"  Late  I  raised  the  song  of  glee 
"  In  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
"  When  th*  Immortal  Gods  gave  ear 
"  To  the  chorus,  sweet  and  clear, 
"  Taught  by  Horace,  Bard  divine, 
"  With  his  strain  to  mingle  mine." 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  address  to  Apollo  seems  to  sound  the  note  of  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  year  of  Jubilee,  for  which  the  "  Car- 
men Sceculare*'  was  composed. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Ode,  beginning  with  the  lines 

"  Youths  and  maidens  fair  and  young," 

is  greatly  imitated  from  Francis's  version,  of  which  three 
couplets  are  borrowed  word  for  word. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  need  own 
myself  indebted  in  any  degree  to  that  translator. 


Apnl  2,  1835. 
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Rite  Latonas  puerum  canentes, 
Rite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum,  celeremque  pronos 
Volvere  menses. 


Nupta  jam  dices,  Ego  Dis  amicum, 
SsBculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  dociUs  modorum 
Vatis  Horatt. 


ODE  VII. 


TO    TORQUATUS. 


The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 

Grows  green  and  foliage  decks  the  tree ; 
Earth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banks  the  rills 

Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills  ; 
With  zone  unboimd,  the  Nymphs  ^d  Graces  dare 

To  frolic  in  the  vernal  air. 
Do  thou  take  warning  from  the  fleeting  year, 

Nor  hope  for  joys  immortal  here. 
Spring  comes,  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  frozen  glade. 

And  summer  follows  soon  to  fade  ; 
Brown  Autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  then 

The  sluggish  winter  comes  again. 
Yet  in  this  changeful  system,  loss  is  soon 

Repaired  by  each  revolving  moon  ; 
Herein  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power. 

While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour 
When  once  we  sink  into  the  greedy  grave 

Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  mighty,  and  the  just, 

Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust. 


ODE  VII. 


AD    TORQUATUM. 


DiFFUGERE  nives  ;  redeunt  jam  gramma  campis, 

Arboribusque  comas : 
Mutat  terra  vices,  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet 

Ducere  nuda  chores. 
Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus,  et  almum 

Qu»  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris :  ver  preterit  sestas 

Interitura,  simul 
Pomifer  auctumnus  fruges  effuderit ;  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunse  : 

Nos,  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  pius  ^neas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
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What  mortal  knows  if  ere  to-moiTOW*s  sun 

His  thread  of  life  may  not  be  spun? 
And  then  the  wasteful  heir  will  scatter  wide 

The  gold  each  liberal  hand  supplied. 
When  thou  art  gone,  Torquatus,  when  the  last 

Sharp  pang  is  o'er,  and  judgment  past 
By  Minos'  stern  implacable  decree, 

How  vain  thine  eloquence  shall  be, 
Thy  piety,  and  ancient  lineage  vain, 

A  moment's  respite  to  obtain. 
Since  neither  chaste  Diana  from  the  grave 

The  pure  Hippolytus  could  save, 
Nor  Theseus  burst  dull  Lethe's  chain  that  bound 

Pirithous  in  the  dark  profound. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  theme  of  this  Ode  may  be  briefly  told  by  qaoting  a 
single  couplet : — 

*^  Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  Annus,  et  almum 
Quffi  rapit  Hora  diem.'* 

As  the  Heathen  Poet  had  no  certain  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  he  can  hold  out  no  more  comfort  to  Torquatus  after 
death  than  he  could  to  Sextius  in  a  former  and  similar  Ode. 

The  phrase 

*'  Cum  semel  occideris,  ct  de  te  splendida  Minos 
Fecerit  arbitria," 

seems  to  bo  penned  in  a  half-mocking  sceptical  spirit. 
April,  1835. 


ODE  VII. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA, 
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Qms  sciT,  an  adjiciant  hodiernse  crastina  summas 

Tempora  Dt  superi  ? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  hdBredis,  amico 

Quse  dederis  animo. 
Cum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria ; 
Nod,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas. 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum 

Liberat  Hippolytum ; 
Nee  LethaBa  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 


Sk 


ODE  VIII. 


TO    CENSORINUS. 

Bowls  would  I  give,  and  money  lend 
With  pleasure  to  a  needy  friend, 
And  tripods  such  as  GraBcia  gave 
As  prizes  to  her  warriors  brave. 
Nor,  Censorinus,  should  thy  part 
Be  meanest,  were  I  rich  in  art, 
Possessing  pictures,  such  as  those 
With  which  Parrhasius'  canvas  glows, 
Or  deftly  sculptured  images 
By  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  ; 
Whether  the  polished  marble  shine 
In  human  semblance,  or  divine. 
But  neither  is  it  mine  to  give, 
Nor  thine  such  largess  to  receive ; 
Thou  lovest  verse  ;  to  me  belong 
The  practice  and  the  power  of  song ; 


ODE  VIII. 


AD  C.  MARTIUM  CENSORINUM. 

DoNAREM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 
Censorine,  meis  sera  sodalibus  : 
Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 
Graiorum  ;  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 
Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium 
Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit,  aut  Scopas  ; 
Hie  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus, 
Solers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 
Sed  non  haoc  mihi  vis ;  nee  tibi  talium 
Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens. 
Gaudes  carminibus  :  carmina  possumus 
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And  if  I  send  such  offerings  forth, 
I  boldly  vouch  my  present's  worth. 
Not  statues  upon  columns  raised, 
Nor  tombs  at  public  cost  emblazed. 
By  which  great  leaders  after  death 
Receive  anew  both  life  and  breath, 
Not  Carthage  blazing  in  her  fall, 
Nor  the  fierce  threats  of  Hannibal 
Hurled  back  upon  himself,  such  fame 
Have  heaped  on  Scipio's  lofty  name, — 
(The  name  triumphant  which  he  bore 
From  ancient  Afric's  conquered  shore,) 
As  that  Calabrian  Muse*  which  shed 
Immortal  glory  round  his  head. 
If  verse  be  silent,  where's  the  meed 
Of  noble  aim,  or  virtuous  deed  ? 
Where  should  we  seek  the  son  of  Mars, 
Of  yore  translated  to  the  stars, 
If  envious  silence  cast  her  gloom 
On  him  who  founded  mighty  Rome  ? 
The  songs  of  gifted  Bards  redeem 
Great  -Sacus  from  Lethe's  stream. 
To  hold  his  state  where  summer  smiles 
Perpetual  on  th*  Elysian  Isles. 
The  brave  and  good  can  never  die, 
The  Muse  transfers  them  to  the  sky. 


«  i( 


Calabrian  Muse,"  Ennius. 
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Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muneris. 
Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 
Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus ;  non  celeres  fiigae 
Kejectseque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae ; 
Non  incendia  Carthaginis  impise, 
Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 
Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 
Laudes,  quam  Calabrse  Pierides :  neque, 
Si  chart»  sileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Hiae 
Mavortisque  puer,  si  tacitumitas 
,         Obstaret  meritis  invida  Romuli  ? 
Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  -^acum 
Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 
DiGNUM  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori ; 
Coelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 
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Thus  Hercules  in  realms  above 
Sits  at  the  board  of  Sovereign  Jove. 
Thus  the  twin  stars  of  Leda  save 
The  shattered  vessel  from  the  wave, 
And  thus  the  vine-crowned  God  bestows 
A  blessing  on  his  votary's  vows. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  Ode  to  Censorinus  Horace  gives  due  honour  to  the 
poet's  calling,  and  boldly  proclaims  the  value  of  his  own  verse. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  means  to  determine  for  our- 
selves the  justice  of  the  honours  lavished  by  Horace  on  the 
Muse  of  Ennius.  The  verses  of  that  Roman  Chaucer  no 
longer  "  fly  through  men's  mouths/' 


April  23,  1853. 
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Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules  : 
Clarum  Tyndaridse  sidus  ab  infimis 
Quassas  eripiunt  sequoribus  rates  : 
Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 
Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 


ODE  IX. 


TO    LOLLIUS. 

Think  not  the  words  shall  e'er  be  lost 
Which  I,  by  Daunia's  torrent  reared 

(A  wild  and  brawling  stream),  may  boast, 
In  numbers  yet  untold,  iinheard, 

T'  have  bid  the  Latian  Muse  rehearse 

In  measures  of  -^olic  verse. 

Not  though  Maeonian  Homer  claim 
The  highest  place,  shall  night  obscure 

Inimitable  Pindar's  fame ; 

And  still  Alcaeus'  threats  endure. 

And  still  the  Cean  Muse  is  known,* 

And  the  Sicilian's  graver  tone.f 

The  sallies  of  Anacreon's  page 
Shall  still  the  sportive  fancy  move 

Of  happy  youth  from  age  to  age  ; 
And  still  the  soul  of  plaintive  love 

Breathes  on  the  chords  of  Sappho's  lyre, 

Rekindling  her  impassioned  fire. 


Simonides. 


t  Stesichoms. 


ODE  IX. 


AD    LOLLIUM. 


Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis. 


Nod,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricse  latent, 
Ceseque  et  Alcaei  minaces 

Stesichorique  graves  Camoen», 


Nee  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aBta^ :  spirat  adhue  amor, 
Vivimtque  commissi  calores 
^olisB  fidibus  puellae. 


3l 
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Of  all  her  sex  the  Spartan  dame 
Was  not  the  only  one  who  nnrst 

In  secret  an  unholy  flame 

For  some  gay  suitor,  nor  the  first 

His  train  of  princes  to  admire, 

His  perfumed  locks  and  rich  attire. 

Full  many  an  archer  shot  his  shaft 
Before  fam'd  Teucer  bent  a  bow ; 

Nor  once  alone  besieger's  craft 

Had  threatened  Ilion's  towers  with  woe  ; 

Nor  great  Idomeneus  alone, 

Or  Sthenelus  and  Merion 


Fought  battles  fit  for  Poet's  page ; 

Nor  valiant  Hector,  and  the  brave 
Deiphobus,  were  first  to  wage 

A  deadly  fight,  resolved  to  save 
Their  virtuous  wives,  and  offspring  dear 
From  a  proud  foeman  s  ruthless  spear. 

Full  many  a  chief  and  warrior  lived 
Ere  Agamemnon  saw  the  day. 

Of  whom  no  record  hath  survived 
The  glories  that  have  past  away ; 

Unwept,  unsung,  unknown,  they  lie 

For  want  of  hallowed  Poesy. 
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Non  sola  comtos  arsit  adulter! 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 
Mirata  regalesque  cultus 
Et  comitcs  Helene  Lacsena  ; 


Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu  :  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata  :  non  pugnavit  ingens 
Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus 


Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  ([uia  vate  sacro. 
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Small  is  the  difference  between 
Virtue  concealed  and  buried  sloth ; 

And,  LoUius,  that  oblivion's  screen 
Thy  labours  should  obscure,  full  loth 

Were  I,  who  celebrate  thy  name 

In  pages  spread  for  future  fame  ! 

Thine  is  a  spirit  prompt  to  dare 
The  toils  and  conflicts  of  the  state ; 

In  counsel  prudent,  brave  in  war, 
In  every  change  of  fortune  great; 

Firm,  upright,  and  undaunted  still, 

In  each  extreme  of  good  or  ill. 

Th'  avenger  of  detected  fraud. 
And  peculations  long  untold. 

Thyself  untempted  by  the  gawd 
And  glitter  of  seductive  gold ; 

And  Consul,  not  for  one  brief  year 

Of  short-lived  sway,  but  oft  as  e'er 

A  just  and  virtuous  judge  may  dare 
The  Stoic's  maxim  to  maintain  ; 

Rejecting  with  a  lofty  air 

The  culprit's  bribe,  the  selfish  gain ; 

Victorious  over  all  his  foes. 

Though  factious  multitudes  oppose. 
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Paulum  sepultaB  distat  inertias 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis 
Chartis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 


Impune,  LoUi,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.     Est  animus  tibi 
Rerumque  prudens  et  secundis 
Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus ; 


Yindex  avarse  fraudis  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae ; 
Consulque  non  unius  anni, 
Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus 


Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili,  et 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  et  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
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The  man  of  boundless  wealth  possest, 
You  will  not  surely  rank  among 

The  number  of  the  truly  blest ; 
Such  title  rather  may  belong 

To  him  who  well  and  wisely  knows 

The  use  of  all  that  God  bestows  : 

Who  can  endure  without  a  sigh 
The  bitter  pangs  of  poverty, 

And  dreads  dishonour  worse  than  death  ; 
Delighting  for  his  friends  to  live, 
Or  for  his  bleeding  country  give, 

If  she  require,  his  breath. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  Ode  was  written  in  honour  of  Lollius.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Sicambri,  who  invaded  Gaul  a.c.  17.  His  defeat 
caused  such  alarm  at  Rome,  that  Augustus  hurried  away  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
On  his  approach  the  enemy  gave  hostages,  and  retired  to  their 
own  country.  Augustus  was  too  wise  and  generous  a  monarch 
to  calunmiate  or  forsake  a  commander  because  he  had  been 
unfortunate,  and  Lollius  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Emperor.  But  he  was  speedily  attacked  by  a 
crowd  of  those  mean  spirits  who  are  always  ready  to  assail  the 
unlucky,  and  to  insult  the  defenceless  ;  and  this  Ode  was 
composed  to  protect  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man  from  the 
attacks  of  cowardly  slander  and  depreciation.     The  passage, 

"  Non  ego  te  mcis 
ChartiH  inomatum  silebo, 

Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones," 
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NoN  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum  ;  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati ; 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet : 
Non  ille  pro  cans  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 


Observations  (continued). 

plainly  proves  this.  Lollias  became  the  object  of  dislike  to 
Tiberius  ;  and  he  was  of  course  abused  by  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  (lib.  iL  c.  97,  102).  Pliny  subsequently  joined  in  this 
abuse  (Nat.  Hist.  ix.  35) ;  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  48) 
represents  Tiberius  as  finding  fault  with  Lollius  for  wanting 
that  very  integrity  and  lofty  scorn  of  corruption,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  Horace,  in  this  Ode,  has  bestowed  on  him  so 
noble  a  panegyric.  The  evidence  of  Horace  as  a  contemporary 
and  competent  witness  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  subsequent 
and  opposing  testimony. 

There  is  a  passage  of  considerable  obscurity  in  this  Ode, 
from  V.  39,  "  Consulque  non  unius  anni,"  to  v.  44,  "  sua  victor 
arma.*^  The  meaning  of  it  is  probably  this: — Lollius  was 
really  Consul,  a.c.  21  :  but  Horace  says  that  an  upright  and 
honourable  *'  judex**  is  always  as  great  as  the  greatest  magis- 
trate :  such  was  Lollius,  a  man  above  corruption :  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  an  opposing  mob :  not  to  be 
bribed  by  the  wealth  of  the  worthless. 

No  Ode  does  more  honour  to  the  moral  courage,  or  speaks 
more  highly  for  the  manly  sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  Horace : 
few  do  higher  honour  to  his  poetical  powers. 

May  3,  1853. 


ODE  X. 


Oh  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  love, 

And  cruel  in  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  ! 

When  time  that  pride  of  beauty  shall  remove 

And  from  thy  snowy  neck  and  arms 
The  locks  that  now  luxuriant  flow 

Shall  faU  away ! 
And  that  rich  hue  which  rivals  roses  now 

Shall  quit  its  wonted  place, 
And  leave  a  dry  and  withered  cheek  ; 

Then  shall  you  say 
When  in  the  glass  your  former  self  you  seek 
And  find  an  altered  face, 
"  Woe's  me ! 
"  Why  had  I  not  in  youth  the  wishes  of  to-day 

"  And  warm  desires  ? 
"  Or  why  return  no  charms  to  match  my  present  fires  ?** 

Spencer  Pebcevai*. 


ODE  X. 

0  CBUDELis  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuse  cum  veniet  pluma  superbi», 
Et  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant  deciderint  comae. 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam ; 
Dices,  Heu  !  (quoties  te  in  speculo  videris  alterum) 
Qu»  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadiem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gen»  ? 


OBSERVATIONS. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  Ode  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
epigram  which  describes  Lais  as  dedicating  her  mirror  to 
Venus : — 

Tfji    II«0/i|  T0  x«T««T^«v*  sVii  r»tn  jUfv  6^ZHtu 

Idem  Latine  redditum^ 
Qu8B  quondam  ridens  fiastosa  per  Helladis  urbes 

Incessi,  mtdtis  Lais  amata  procis, 
Hoc  speculum  Yeneri  pono ;  quia  ceruere  vultum 

Quails  inest,  nolo ;  quails  erat  nequeo. 

R. 
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ODE  XI. 


TO    PHYLLIS. 


Phyllis,  a  cask  of  Alban  wine 
Awaits  thee,  numbering  summers  nine ; 
And  parsley  in  my  garden  grows, 
Luxuriant  herb,  to  crown  thy  brows, 
Or  ivy  green  in  clusters  rare. 
To  bind  with  wreaths  thy  flowing  hair. 
With  silver  plate  the  parlour  shines, 
And  vervain  chaste  the  altar  twines. 
Which  soon  a  lamb's  life-blood  shall  stain 
Young  victim  waiting  to  be  slain. 
The  house  is  in  a  bustle  :  here 
Run  serving-boys,  and  damsels  there, 
And  from  the  kitchen  blazing  bright 
The  smoke  ascends  in  columns  white. 
Ask  you  what  mean  such  revels  here? 
Bright  April's  merry  Ides  are  near ; 
This  day  the  vernal  month  divides 
O'er  which  the  sea-born  Queen  presides, 
A  solemn  festival  most  dear 
To  me  of  all  the  circling  year  ; 


ODE  xr. 


AD    PHYLLIDEM. 


Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus  ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylliy  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hedersB  vis 
Multa  qua  crines  religata  fulges : 
Ridet  argento  domus  :  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno : 
Cuncta  festinat  manus  :  hue  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mist»  pueris  puellaB  : 
Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 
Ut  tamen  n6ris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendas. 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinas 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  i^olennis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio ;  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  mens  affluentes 

Ordinat  annos. 
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More  sacred  I  may  dare  to  say 
Than  even  my  own  natal  day, 
Whose  dawning  beam  I  hail  with  mirth, 
That  gave  my  loved  Maecenas  birth. 
Young  Telephus,  whom  now  you  try 
To  captivate  with  wanton  eye, 
A  rich  and  handsome  girl  detains 
Close  bound  with  no  unpleasing  chains. 
Forbear  to  feed  presumptuous  thought, 
By  Phaethon's  example  taught, 
And  that  winged  courser  who  cast  down 
The  earth-bom  knight,  Bellerophon, 
That  you  may  fitting  things  pursue. 
Nor  keep  ambitious  hopes  in  view. 
Avoid  th'  unequal  match,  and  come 
Invited  to  a  meaner  home. 
Approach,  my  last  and  dearest  love, 
(For  other  damsel  ne'er  shall  move 
This  soul  to  transport)  come  and  sing 
Upon  thy  lute's  enchanting  string, 
And  the  sweet  strain  till  night  prolong. 
For  cankering  cares  are  soothed  by  song. 


May  7,  1853. 
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Telephum,  quern  tu  petis,  occupavit 
(Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem)  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 
Compede  vinctum. 

Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras 
Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 
Bellerophonten, 

Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare,  et,  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando, 
Disparem  vites.     Age  jam,  meorum 
Finis  amorum, 


(Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina)  cdndisce  modos  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas :  minuentur  atrae 
Carmine  curae. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

He  invites  Phyllis,  with  affectionate  warmth,  to  a  Feast 
on  the  Ides  of  April  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  patron 
Maecenas. 


I       I 


t 

» ' 


ODE  XII. 


TO    VIRGIL. 

Now  blows  the  gentle  Thracian  breeze, 
Herald  of  spring,  to  calm  the  seas 

And  fiU  the  flowing  sails ; 
The  fields  are  stiff*  with  frost  no  more, 
Nor  do  the  snow-fed  torrents  roar 

Impetuous  down  the  vales. 


The  swallow  builds  her  nest  of  clay, 
And  seems  to  mourn  with  plaintive  lay 

Young  Itys'  cruel  fate — 
Of  Cecrops'  house  the  curse  and  bane. 
For  that  too  savage  vengeance  ta'en 

On  royal  lust  and  hate. 


ODE  XIL 


AD    VIRGILIUM. 


Jam  veris  comites  qu»  mare  temperant 
Impellunt  animse  lintea  Thracise  : 
Jam  nee  prata  rigent  nee  fluvii  strepimt 
ffibema  nive  turgidi. 


Nidum  ponit  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens 
Infelix  avis,  et  Cecropise  domus 
iEternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 
Regum  est  ulta  libidines. 
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The  guardians  of  the  woolly  sheep 
Stretched  on  the  grass  sweet  concert  keep 

Of  flutes  with  varied  trills ; 
And  charm  the  God  who  haunts  the  groves. 
The  God  who  tends  the  flock,  and  loves 

Arcadia's  purple  hills. 

The  season  brings  on  days  of  drowth  ; 
And,  Virgil,  would  you  tast^  the  growth 

Of  rich  Calenian  vine, 
O  favoured  guest  of  many  a  Lord, 
To  buy  the  draught  you  can  afibrd, 

And  pay  with  nard  the  wine. 

A  little  jar  of  nard's  perfume 

Shall  broach  the  cask  which  now  finds  room 

In  the  Sulpician  store  ; 
Of  power  to  raise  emotions  rare. 
Create  new  hopes,  and  say  to  Care, 

«  Torment  me  now  no  more." 


But  if  you  mean  such  joys  to  taste, 
Produce  your  merchandize,  and  haste 

To  truck  and  trade  with  me  : 
Not  like  the  wealthy  and  the  great 
Do  I  intend  to  stand  the  treat, 

And  give  you  liquor  frpe. 
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Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula, 
Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 
CoUes  Arcadiaa  placent. 


Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili : 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestiSy  juvenum  nobilium  cliens, 
Nardo  Vina  merebere. 


Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus,  amaraque 
Curarum  eluere  efficax ; 


Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tinguere  poculis, 
Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 


Sn 
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But  come  at  least  without  delay — 
Forget  base  lucre  for  a  day ! 

And  mindful  of  the  fire 
That  soon  may  light  our  funeral  pile. 
We'll  play  the  fool  a  little  while, 

And  from  ourselves  retire. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  address  to  Virgil,  our  Poet  gently  and  agreeably 
rallies  his  friend  upon  certain  commercial  speculations  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  engaged. 

The  Ode  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy,  and  certain 
parties  have  denied,  on  the  following  grounds,  that  it  is  Virgil 
the  poet  whom  Horace  addresses  ;  Virgil  died  nineteen  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  whereas  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Horace's  Odes  was  not  published  till  seven  or  eight  years 
after.  He  is  called  "  juvenum  nobilium  cliens  ;"  and  "  sta- 
dium lucri"  is  attributed  to  him.  But,  in  answer,  we  niay 
say  that  the  Ode  may  have  been  written  in  VirgiPs  lifetime, 
although  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  phrase 
"studium  lucri"  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
Ode,  and  is  mere  banter.  The  "  juvenes  nobiles"  may  have 
been  Augustus  and  Maecenas. 

The  beautiful  pastoral  images  in  the  three  first  stanzas 
could  have  been  addressed  to  no  one  with  more  propriety 
than  to  the  Poet  who  was  then  only  known  by  his  com- 
positions on  pastoral  and  agricultural  subjects.  It  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  "  Virgilius  Maro"  was  the  friend 
whom  Horace  invites  to  a  "  pic-nic  :" — "  You  find  the  per- 
fume, and  I  find  the  wine." 

May  9,  1853. 
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Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri ; 
Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium . 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem  : 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 


ODE    XIII. 


TO  LTCB. 

Ltce  !  the  Gods  have  heard  my  vow  ! 
The  Gods  have  heard  me,  Lyce  !  thou 

Art  ugly  grown  and  old,  and  still 
Would'st  ape  the  airs  of  beauty  now, 

And  impudently  joke,  and  drink  thy  fill.- 
And  thinkest  thou  half  drunk  to  move 
With  that  crack'd  voice  the  God  of  Love  ? 
Like  a  scar'd  bird  the  wanton  flies, 
And  nestles  in  the  cheek  and  eyes 
Of  Chia  skilled  in  every  art 
To  touch  the  lute,  or  touch  the  heart. 
Thy  face  he  shuns,  unwilling  he 
To  light  upon  a  withered  tree ; 
Shuns  thee,  of  thy  grey  hairs  afraid. 
Thy  wrinkled  brow,  and  teeth  decayed. 
Not  robes  of  Coan  purple  now. 
Nor  Eastern  jewels'  varied  glow 
Recall  the  days  of  beauty's  prime, 
Long  buried  in  the  womb  of  Time. 


ODE    XIIL 


IN  LYCEN. 

AuDivERE,  Lyce,  Di  mea  vota,  Di 
Audivere,  Lyce  :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri, 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens, 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem 
Lentum  sollicitas.     Ille  virentis  et 
Doct83  psallere  ChisB 

Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 
Importimus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus,  et  refugit  te,  quia  luridi 
Dentes  te,  quia  rugsB 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 
Nee  Coa3  referunt  jam  tibi  purpuraB, 
Nee  clari  lapides  tempera  quad  semel 
Notis  condita  fastis 
Inclusit  yolucris  dies. 


I ' 
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Whither  hath  Venus  fled  ?  ah,  where 

The  tint  of  rose,  the  graceful  air  ? 

What  now  remains  of  her — of  her 

Who  breathed  Love's  sweetest  atmosphere, 

And  tore  me  from  myself  away, 

Dearest  by  far  since  Cinara's  day  ? 

But  cruel  Fate  to  Cinara  gave 

A  brilliant  youth,  an  early  grave, 

While  ancient  Lyce's  long  career 

Rivals  the  raven's  hundredth  year ; 

That  our  hot-blooded  youth  may  see. 

Not  without  jest  and  ribaldry, 

The  Torch  in  ashes  foul  expired. 

Which  in  its  blaze  they  once  admired. 
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Quo  fiigit  Venus  ?  heu  !  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
Quae  spirabat  amores, 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi, 
Felix  post  Cinaram,  notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  fades?  sed  Cinarsa  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 
Comicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen ; 
Fossent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Multo  non  sine  risu, 

Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  savage  Ode  Horace  arenges  himself  upon  Lyce  for 
her  former  coldness  and  disdain.  In  such  spiteful  effusions  as 
these  we  forget  the  gentle  and  amiable  temper  which  usually 
characterises  the  Poet,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  the  same 
hand  should  have  penned  such  cruel  reproaches.  We  no 
longer  recognise  that  pleasing  portrait  drawn  by  Persius  : — 

**  Omne  vafer  vitiiun  ridenti  flaccus  amico 
Tangit  et  admissas  circmn  preeeordia  ladiU" 

We  regret  and  almost  resent  the  change. 
One  passage  alone : — 


« 


Quo  fugit  Venus  heu!"  &c. 


is  suggestive  of  his  former  affection,  and  seems  to  revive  in 
his  cold  heart  a  passing  reminiscence  of  what  Lyce  was  in  her 
youthful  days. 


ODE  XIV. 


TO    AUGUSTUS. 


How  shall  the  Senate's  or  the  people's  care 
With  honours  worthy  of  thy  titles  raise 
Fit  monument,  0  CaBsar,  to  thy  praise  ? 
Or  how  extol  thy  fame  and  virtues  rare, 
Greatest  of  princes  !  o'er  each  land  supreme, 
Where'er  the  sun  displays  his  universal  beam  ? 

Late  the  Vindelic  savage  felt  thy  sword, 
When  Drusus  his  undaunted  legions  led 

'Gainst  tribes  that  ne'er  had  owned  a  Roman  lord. 
And  Brenni  swifl  and  fierce  Genaunian  bled, 

And  Alpine  cliffs  re-echoed  to  the  sound 

Of  rock-built  castles  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Nor  less  the  elder  Nero  dared, 

When  rushing  to  the  fight 
He  smote  the  RhaBtian's  giant  guard 
With  their  devoted  bosoms  bared 

To  death  for  Freedom's  right. 


ODE  XIV. 


AD    AUGU8TDM. 

QujB  cura  Patrum,  quseve  Quiritium, 
Flenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  sevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
iEtemet  ?    0,  qua  sol  habitabiles 
niustrat  oras,  maxime  principum ; 
Quern  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  posses.     Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus, 
Brennosque  veloces,  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici. 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 
Commisit  immanesque  Rhsetos 
Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis ; 
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Conspicuous  in  the  martial  fray 
What  ghastly  ruin  marked  his  way 
When  urging  on  his  maddened  horse 

Against  the  foeman's  chivalry, 
Through  blood  and  flame  he  held  his  course, 

As  Auster  rides  the  raging  sea 
Beneath  the  Pleiad's  stortny  light, 
That  cleaves  the  rolling  clouds  in  bleak  November's 
night. 

Or  like  the  bull-formed  Aufidus 

When  swoln  with  rain  his  torrents  sweep 

Past  Daunia's  realm  impetuous, 

Threatening  the  ripened  grain  and  sheep 

That  graze  upon  his  yielding  banks ; 

So  Claudius  the  barbarian  ranks. 

Though  closely  wedged  and  iron-bound, 

With  might  resistless  scattered  round. 

And  mowed  down  front  and  rear  heaped  on  the  crimson 
ground ; 

Himself  unhurt !  for  thou  hadst  given 

The  warrior  band,  the  counsel  sage, 
The  favour  of  propitious  Heaven 

That  smiles  upon  th'  Augustan  age  ! 
Since  from  that  memorable  day 

When  Alexandria  oped  her  gates 
And  did  her  vacant  halls  display. 

For  lustres  three  the  kindly  Fates 
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Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberse 
Quantis  fatigaret  minis : 

Indomitaa  prope  qualis  undas 
Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  chore 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris ; 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu, 
Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Strayit  humum,  sine  clade  victor ; 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos  :  nam  tibi,  quo  die 
Portus  Alexandrea  supplex 
Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
Imperils  decus  arrogavit 
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Have  granted  still  success  in  war, 

And  Fortune's  ever-beaming  star 

On  thee  hath  poured  from  hour  to  hour 

Increase  of  glory  still,  with  still  increasing  power. 

Cantabria's  tribes  long  unsubdued, 
The  Mede  and  India's  multitude, 

And  Scythia's  nomad  horde, 
Confess  thy  tutelary  hand 
Stretched  o'er  the  world  in  proud  command 

From  Italy  its  lord. 
Thee  Nile,  who  hides  his  secret  source. 
And  Tigris  in  his  rapid  course, 

And  Ister's  stream  obey ; 
Thee  Britain  for  her  monarch  hails 
Girt  by  those  seas  where  giant  whales 

In  stormy  whirlpools  play. 
Th*  intrepid  Gaul  who  fears  not  death, 
And  proud  Castile  with  bated  breath, 

Thy  clemency  implore ; 
And  Thee,  Sicambrian  chiefs  who  stood 
And  revelled  in  the  battle's  blood 

With  arms  reversed,  adore. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Although  this  Ode  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  command  of  Augustus  in  honour  of  Drusus  and  Tiberins 
Nero,  yet  the  Emperor  himself  comes  in  for  the  largest  share 
of  applause  and  adulation.     The  exploits   of  Tiberias   here 
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Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis, 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profiigus  Scythes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
ItalisB  dominseque  Romas ! 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines 
Nilusque,  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis ; 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae  * 

Duraeque  tellus  audit  Iberiae  i 
Te  csdde  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 

Observations  (continued). 

celebrated  indicate  no  want  certainly  of  personal  courage  in 
that  leader ;  and  his  conquests  in  Rhaetia,  Yindelicia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  myria,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  vigorous  and 
successful  commander.  But  he  was  hated  by  the  army,  and 
ill-treated  by  Augustus ;  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
purple  nothing  of  moral  strength  or  virtue  seems  to  have 
remained  in  his  character.  He  has  been  gibbeted  by  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  and  is  now  only  remembered  as  the  gloomy 
tyrant  of  Rome  and  the  abandoned  recluse  of  Gaprece. 

As  this  Ode  celebrates  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  £m- 
peror^s  two  lieutenants,  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  so  the  following 
Ode  is  devoted  solely  to  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  thus  worthily  concludes  the  Fourth  Book  of  these  im- 
mortal compositions. 

Oct.  29,  1866. 


ODE  XV. 


THE  PRAISES  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

When  late  I  wished  to  sing  the  fame 
Of  wars  and  sieges,  Phoebus  came 

And  tapped  me  with  his  lyre, 
Bade  me  renounce  the  Epic  strain, 
Nor  launch  my  cock-boat  on  the  main 

Impelled  by  rash  desire. 

Yet,  Caesar,  of  thine  age  Fll  sing 

While  Plenty  showers  the  gifts  of  Spring, 

And  fields  are  green  with  com. 
When,  closing  Janus'  gate,  thy  sword 
Our  Eagles  hath  to  Jove  restored 

From  Parthian  temples  torn. 

By  just  and  equal  laws  th'  excess 
Of  uncontrolled  licentiousness 

Is  curbed  with  prudent  hand ; 
And  Infamy  gives  place  to  Shame, 
And  ancient  arts  revived  proclaim 

Thy  glory  through  the  land.  • 


ODE  XV. 


AUQUSTI    LAUDES. 

Phcebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra, 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem*     Tua,  Csesar,  setas 


Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes, 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 


Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frsena  licentise 
Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes ; 
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By  which  the  Empire's  power  hath  grown, 
And  universal  Rome's  renown 

Throughout  the  globe  is  spread ; 
Her  fame  and  majesty  increased 
To  the  far  realms  of  glowing  East 

From  Hesper's  evening  bed. 

While  Csesar  rules  the  Roman  state, 
Nor  civil  feud  nor  factious  hate 

Shall  interrupt  our  peace ; 
And  deadly  Rage  which  aims  the  knife 
At  kindred  hearts,  and  stirs  up  strife 

In  friendly  towns,  shall  cease. 

Not  Geta's  hosts,  nor  far  Cathay, 
Nor  those  who  drink  the  Danube,  may 

The  Julian  edicts  brave  ; 
Not  faithless  Persia's  chivalry, 
Nor  the  wild  tribes  that  wander  free 

By  Tanais'  frozen  wave. 

While  we  on  every  holiday 
With  cups  of  wine  and  tipsy  play 

The  festival  prolong ; 
And  after  holy  worship  due 
With  wives  and  sons,  a  merry  crew, 

We  swell  the  city's  throng  : 
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Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Itake 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortum 
Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 


Custode  rerum  Caesare,  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  eximet  otium  ; 
Non  ira  qua  procudit  enses^ 
Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 


Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres,  infidive  Persae, 

Non  Tanaim  prope  flumen  orti. 


Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris, 
Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi, 

Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris. 
Rite  deos  prius  adprecati. 


3p 
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And  then  with  pipe  and  Lydian  verse 
The  lives  of  heroes  we  rehearse, 

And  their  great  actions  trace ; 
Anchises  and  the  tale  of  Troy  ; 
And  Venus  with  her  lusty  boy, 

The  founder  of  our  race. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  object  of  this  concluding  Ode  is  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Augustus  in  haying  at  length  restored  peace  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Universe.  In  the  words  of  an  illustrious  Sovereign  of 
the  present  day,  "  L'Empire  c'est  la  paix.'* 

With  this  Ode  1  bid  farewell  to  the  task  of  preparing  this 
work  for  the  press.  The  translations  have  occupied  and 
cheered  the  leisure  hours  of  an  easy  but  not  inactive  life.  If 
I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  English  reader  any  just 
idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  compositions  which  are  almost 
faultless  in  the  original  Latin,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  thought  that  I  have  contributed  some  addition  to  the 
literature  of  my  country. 

June,  lsr)(). 
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Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis, 
Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  Almse 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 


FINIS. 


LONDON: 
Printed  by  G.  Rakclat,  Cattle  St.  Leicester  Sq. 
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